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Record Is Made | Improvement in: Mail Service 
Recommended by Mr. Bartlett 


Postmasters Urged to Make Suggestions; Handling of 
Special Delivery Mail by Civil Service Employes 


In Production 


- Of Automobiles 


Secretary Whiting Says In- 
creased Sales in United 
States Is Basis for 


Is Favored 


i 

| ‘ 

| The individual postmaster is primarily 
responsible for the mail service, and 
should be master of his post in the full 
i sense his title implies, the First Assist- 
|ant Postmaster General, John H. Bart- 


‘“ . ‘lett, declared September 20 in the course 
I igure for Trucks {of an address at the National Convention 


Less Than in 1927 | Postmasters, Asheville, N. C. 


In making suggestions for improve- 
ment in the mail service’ Mr. Bartlett 
asserted that postmasters should be per- 
sistent in pointing out needs, even though 
the viewpoint of the Department might 
not coincide. The Department is often 
wrong, he explained, and welcomes rec- 
ommendations of postmasters. 

———___ One reform suggested by Mr. Bartlett 
August automobile production in tua | was in connection with the handling of 
United States, amounting to 458,429 | special delivery mail. The service should 
units was the largest for a single month|be strengthened, he said, and specials 
in the history of the industry, it was|should be handled by men under regular 
stated orally September 20 by the Secre- | civil service, and not by boys. tl is not 
tary of Commerce, W. F. Whiting. {too much, he added, to require a dozen 

Increased sales of automobiles in the | attempts to deliver a special. If the rate 
United States rather than greater ex-|is too low, Congress can increase it, but 
ports and foreign demand are the basis! imperfect delivery of the special service 
of the new record production figure in the ; should not be tolerated, he said. 
opinion of Secretary Whiting, who pointed| The full text of the section of the ad- 


out, that the auvomotive industry repre-|dress dedling with the responsibility of 
sents 7 per cent of the entire manufac-|the postmasters follows: 


turing industry of the United States and] A postmaster has the problem of 
employes more than 400,000 wage earn- | —————________ . 


Passenger-Car Figures for Eight | 
Months in 1928: Near 


Those of Entire 
Last Year. 


Copyright 1928 by The United 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 
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adapting the general rules, general con- 
ditions, and the general plans to the 
needs of his particular city, and his peo- 
ple. A postmaster should be master of 
his post, as his title implies. 

He should not look upon inspectors as 
his bosses. They are not. Inspectors 
are not authorized to give orders to post- 
masters and their subordinates unless 
they have some instruttions from the 
Department so to do. If a postmaster 
knows the postal rules and regulations 
and follows them, he need not be inter- 
fered with by an inspector. His own 
judgment and his own discretion on mai- 
ters within his management are not to 
be overruled by inspectors. It is only 


are obliged to send inspectors to check 
him up, and then it is not the inspector 
who is doing it, but rather the Depart- 
ment through the inspector. 

If a postmaster in any given matter 
thinks he is right and the inspector is 
wrong, he has a perfect right, and in 
fact it is the privilege of the postmaster 
to communicate with the Department by 
| letter or in person. 

A postmaster is-responsible for serv- 


| 
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ers and many thousands of salaried | 

ployes in addition to hundreds of oa, |] - S l 

sands engaged in distributing cars and | ar y ett ement 

supplies for them and making repairs. \ 

“The situation in the automotive in- S h b A b 

dustry,” said Secretary Whiting, “has ou? t y r iter 

wide bearing on business conditions = ‘ - 

general economic welfare. Such produc- I Cl Sh 

tion is possible only because of the wide- n alms on Ips 

spread high buying power of the peo- - 

ple; it means that in the course .of the j Sao 

year 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 families out | Asks Agreement on Infor- 

of our 27,000,000 families are buying 4 ‘ 

cars. mation to Be Used in 

Contributing Factors Noted. | ; . 

“This activity in the automotive in- j Awards on Seized 

dusty means a large demand for many _—oee oe 

other products and a idan Vessels. 


strengthening of activities in other in- —_——— 

dustries. The principal industries con- | Representatives of both the Depart- 
md oe oil _ - —_ {ment of Justice and the claimants for 
aluminum, glass, lumber, lea | i ‘ 7 : 
paint and varnish, textiles, rubber, aud compensation for owners of German ships 
petroleum refining. The industries man- | Seized during the war conferred Septem- 
ufacturing these materials for automo-j;ber 20 regarding final details of proofs 
biles employ from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 and other data to be filed with the Arbi- 


workers. i ae 
“An indication of the great importance , tet, Judge “Edwin B. Parker, under the 


of motor cars in connection with other | War Claims Settlement Act of 1928. The 
industries is furnished by the fact that | hearings closed, for the ‘time being at 


in 1927 13 per cent of all steel manu- 1 hi 

; g et ; east, on September 19, but the Arbiter 

os a — an Bro rags | announced he wanted the counsel for both 

glass and aluminum is very much higher Prony . nen prog va treme seed 
’ =p 


ag. go approach to the August other information, so that the Arbiter 


figure making a new high for all time 
was the month of October, 1925, when} 
production of automobiles totaled 442,114 Mass of Documents. 
units, it was explained. | To carry out this purpose, counsel, 
Of the total automobiles produced, pas- | along with other representatives ‘of the 
senger car's comprised 400,689 units, also ' Government and the claimants, including 
a new high record, it was declared at the | several attaches of the German embassy 
Bureau of the Census. October, 1925, was! who are assisting in securing informa- 


again the frearest production month, with | tion, had a mass of documents before 
an output of 397,332 passenger cars. them to straighten out. 


August truck production of 57,740) The Arbiter’ has advised the counsel 
units was the second highest month on! on both sides that he wanted every ef- 
record, according to the Bureau. In Sep- | fort made to submit proofs as to owner- 
tember, 1925, trucks produced numbered ship or nonownership of the property in- 
58,561. , . ; volved in the claims by the classes pro- 

_Automobile production in the first | hibited under the Act, namely the Ger- 
eight months of 1928 amounted to 3,051,-!man government and the former ruling 


220 units, as compared with 2,646,285 for | famili . . At th ti 
the same period last year and 3,394,386 ere weeny ; ae came 


for the entire year of 1927, according to 
figures made public by the Department. 
The eight-month passenger car produc- 
tion total is 2,704,514, as against 2,313,- 


awards as possible. 


for the German claimants that they had 
encountered, and anticipated, difficulties 
in getting affidavits as to ownership from 
German banks, he stated he realized 
pod = ees and — these difficulties, and that he realized 
2 for the whole preceding year. Truck , j i 
production in 1928 stood at_346,706 units e ree ee ns Se eae 


ws! “T understand” the Arbiter said, “that 
at the end of August, as compared with the claimants have filed, or will file, tes- 


timony of representatives of the Ger 
man Government and members of the 
former royal families, or their agents, 
i having personal knowledge of the facts, 
which will disclose the interest, if any, 
they have in the stock of the property of 
these claimants. Neither the Arbiter nor 
the Government has examined what has 
been filed on this subject. It is particu- 
larly important from every point of view 
that every reasonable source of informa- 
tion shall be sought and the results filed 
here. So I will ask that the investigation 
already begun along this line of locating 
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Farm Cooperation 
Extended to Hawaii 


Service Inaugurated by Depart: | 
ment of Agriculture. 


Unusual and interesting problems will | 


distinguish the development of Hawaii’s 
new program for cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics, 
it was stated September 20 by the Chief 
of the Office of Cooperative Extension 
Work, C. B. Smith, of the Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. Smith has just returned 
from a visit to Hawaii in company with 
Dr. W. H. Evans, chief of the division of | 
insular stations, Office of Experiment 
Stations, where they went to discuss 
plans for putting into operation the co- 
operative extension service provided for 
by Act of Congress at the last session. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Some extension work has been car- 
ried on for several years by the Fed- 
eral experiment station in Hawaii, which 
has been engaged in research relating 
to Hawaiian agricultural problems for 
27 years. An extension staff has also 
been maintained by the University of 
Hawaii for some time. 

The Congressional enactment of May, 
1928, to extend the provisions of the 
Smith-Lever cooperative extension act to 
the Territory, and the passage of the 
Capper-Ketcham bill make approximately 
$48,000 available for immediate use in 
the organization and maintenance of a 
cooperative extension service, in which|tion ,in Japan, outlining its ‘financing 
all forces engaged in extension work on|and administration, the various types 
the islands may unite provided the Ter-| of schools and their curricula, the atti- 
ritorial government raises from sources; tude of the people of Japan toward 
within the islands approximately $18,000 | education, and making some” compari- 
as offset to a part of the Federal funds. sons between Japanese schools and 
The islands are ‘chiefly agricultural, | schools that give instruction on approxi- 
with sugar and pineapples constituting | mately equivalent levels in the United 
States. 

The principal portions of the report, 
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Survey Indicates Near 


tem Has Develo 


The Japanese people in little more 


la complete system of public education 
which enrolls 98 per cent or more of 
children of school age, and annually 
keeps a considerable number’ of its 
students studying abroad, it is stated 
!in a report on education in Japan just 
received by the Bureau of Education, 
Department of Interior. : 

The -report is in reply to a request 
for information as to the status which 
students who have been trained in the 
schools of Japan should have in institu- 
tions in the United States. The report 
amounts to a general sketch of educa- 
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in responding to suggestions of counsel) grates in 1927, exclusive of stone manu-!@ new association, Deutsche Knochenin- | 


| Rayon Woven With Wool 


To Add Decorative en 


French fabric houses are turning to 


| rayon to add decorative effects to woolen 
| and worsted fabrics, according to infor- 
| mation received by the Textile Division 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 


Rayon is now being employed in the 
higher quality goods and woolen and 
worsted fabrics to impart lightness, soft- 
ness, and a delicate sheen to the mate- 
rial. The highly lustrous rayon-wool 
mixture is now little seen. In decoration, 
a single thread of rayon is often em- 
| ployed which weaves its way through the 
; wool or worsted, appearing at intervals 
‘o the surface to add a gleam to a 
ground which might otherwise be som- 
ber. Some of the well-known French 
fabric houses are thus employing rayon 
in their high quality fabrics. 


Increase Is Shown 
In Output of Stone 


| wees be in a position to make as prompt | Total Quarried Last Year: t 


Was 10 Per Cent Higher 
Than in 1926. 


Stone production in the United States 
during 1927 amounted to 136,345,260 
short tons worth $198,661,622, repre- 
senting an increase of 10 per cent over 
the 1926 output, the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of Commerce stated 
September 20. 


Building stone totaling 32,104,200 
cubic feet was sold in 1927, a 4 per cent 
decrease from 1926, according to the 
statement. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Production of stone in the United 


| 


factured into lime, cement, and abrasive 
materials, or crushed into sand, amounted 
to 186,345,260 short tons, valued at 
$198,661,622, according té compilation of 
reports from producers made by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The figures show 
an increase of 10 per cent over the 1926 
production figure of 124,496,360 short 
tons. 

Stone sold for curbing, rubble, crushed 
stone, agricultural limestone, riprayp, 
manufacturing industries, and miscel- 


stone sold for construction, monumental 
stone, paving blocks, flux, and refrac- 
tory decreased. 

Less Building Stone. 

The building «stone sold amounted to 
32,104,200 cubic feet—4 per cent less 
than in 1926. This includes stone for 
architectural work and relatively low- 


| 
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ly All Children 


In Japan Are Enrolled in Schools| 


Dias Than Two Per Cent Fail to Attend; Educational Sys- : 


ped Rapidly. 


4s made public by the Bureau of Educa- 


than half a century have established| tion September 20, follow in full text:: 


The government of Japan is not a 
j federal government, but a centralized 
state with an_ internal organization 


which resembles the French department! 


system. The country is divided into 


ken, translated prefecture in this letter. | 


The government body under the Em- 
peror is a cabinet of ministers with a 
legislative body known as the Diet. The 
Diet has two houses: the House of Peers 
‘and the House of" Representatives. 
Edacation in the empire is completely 
under the control of the general gov- 
ernment in Tokyo, operating, with a few 
exceptions, through the Department. of 
Education. The minister at the head of 
this department is a member of the 
cabinet with the same standing as any 
other minisier of State. The office is 
‘political in character and although. in 
| theory the minister is solely responsible 
for his advice to the throne,-in practice 


[Continued on Page 2, Columa 2.] | 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1928 


Science Congress 
To Meet in Batavia 


| Pan-Paci fic Group to Gather in 
May, 1929. 


| The Fourth: Pan-Pacific Science Con- 
gress will be held in Batavia, Java, May 
16 to May 25, 1929, under the auspices of 
the Netherlands Indies Pacific Research 
| Committee and supported bv the patron- 
age of the Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment, according to a communication re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Education De- 
partment of Interior, September 20, In 
the program of the forthcoming confer- 
ence special emphasis will be laid on 
agriculture, which is a dominating inter- 
est in the Netherlands East Indies, it was 
stated, 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

All branches of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences bearing on tropical life 
and conditions will be discussed at the 
congress ;and excursions will be pro- 
jected to various places of industrial, 


Department’s 


when he is ignorant and weak that wej scientific and historical interest in the} 


islands. 


Representative organizations which 
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Litigation Delays 
| Final Settlement of 
| Power Developments 


/ 


Commission Finds 
Many Cases Involved in 
| Courts and in Various 
State Boards. 


‘ 
' 


| Power 


' The Federal Power Commission had 
| before it awaiting action at the end of 
the past fiscal year a total of 138 orig- 


inal case’ as ~ compared with 148 cases | 


jin the preceding fiscal year, according 
\to a compilation, it was stated orally by 


; the Commission Septémber 20. 
tion, there were 23 other applications for 
licenses for water-power projects from 
permittees in good standing, as com- 
pared with 25 at the end of the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 
Of the total of 161 cases awaiting ac- 
tion, the tabulation shows, 75 were in 
suspense for reasons beyond the control 
of the Comission and include Coloardo, 
Tennessee, Potomac and St. Lawrence 
Rivers cases and cases in litigation in 
j the courts or before State wat.r right 
| authorities or commissions. This leaves 
; it was stated orally at the Commission, 
| 86 cases which the Commission is able 
| to act on in routine fashion as compared 
| with 103 for the preceding fiscal year. 
At the closce of the past fiscal year, 
here were a total of 337 licenses and 
58 permits in effect. Making allowance 
for duplications of permits and licenses 
in several cases, it was explained, 52) 
: projects of the 910 were in active status, 
| while 381 were definitely closed. 
| A total of 87 applications for water- 
power projects were received by the 
Commission during the past fiscal’ year 
bringing the total of applications re- 
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(German Bone Glue Plants 
Form Trade Combination 


German bone glue plants have formed 


| dustrie G. m. b. H. (German Bone Indus- 
jtry Company), to centralize purchases, 
stabilize prices and facilitate exports, the 
; Department of Commerce was informed 
September 20, by the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Berlin, W. T. Daugherty. The 
full text of the statement follows: 
The new company will cooperate with 
the so-called ‘‘Rohag,” which places the 


Rohag in the position of a cartel of con- | 


sumers buying from a purchasing cartel. 
|The result is said to be termination of 
{the competition following the withdrawal 


Janeous uses increased in quantity and! in 1927 of several plants from the Rohag | 


association. ( 

The result was an up-swing in the 
price of bones against heavy demand by 
some concerns trying to corner the 
‘market, the dominant Scheidemandel 
concern secured the advantage, but later 
proposed that all agree to support a 
buying cartel. 

The Deutsche Knochenindustrie G. m. 
jb. H. embraces all the large concerns 
and most of the medium-sized ones. It 
enlisted, for instance, Gelatine and Leim- 
werke Johann Pfeffer A. G., of Mem- 
mingen, Bavaria, that withdrew from the 
Rohag last year. Smaller concerns, still 
unassociated in the new cartel, are ex- 
pected to enter it eventually. : 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


| 


.. . of every article in 
this issue will be 
| found on the Back 
_ Page. 
The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader, 


| 


Turn to Back Page 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN. THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF DISSENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION oR ADJOURNED 


Credit Conditions 


Declared to Be | 


| Generally Sound 


Governor of Reserve Board 
Says Any Unwise Prac- 
tices Will Correct 
Themselves. 


| Further Expansion 


| Of Loans Predicted, 


| a 
Indebtedness of Member Banks | 
1 Is Expected to Cause 
Moderation in 
Financing. 


Those who guide the destinies of the 
|Federai Reserve System are less con- | 
cerned about the present credit situation } 
;than many other persons in the United | 
| States, according to the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Roy A. Young, | 
who deviared in a speech before the con- | 
vention of the Indiana Bankers Associa- | 
| tion, ai Gary, September 20, that any un- | 
sound practices that may have developed | 
will correct themselves in time. 
| The Governor, however, declined to! 
permit atachment of any blame to the | 
Federal Reserve Board for any possible 
unsound practices. On the contrary, he 
asserted, if some of “the over-indulgent | 
| get burnt” in the corrective processes, 
“they will have to shoulder the blame 
themselves and not attemtp to shift it to 
some one else.” He asserted that Federal 
| Reserve policies atways had resulted | 
ifrom business and credit conditions in- 
; Stead of those policies being responsible 
{for business and credit situations. 

| Defends Policies of System. 

| The Federal Reserve System, in the 
| Governor's opinion, is functioning as it | 
; was intended tofunction. Miscalculations j; 





In addi-| by banks and business “always have and | 1927 than in 1926, and of this increase 


jalways will occur,” acording to Mr. 
Young, and he conceived the obligation 
of the Federal Reserve System to be that 
of agency to help the public adjust such 
miscalculations. This, he believes, the 
system is doing, hence the declaration 
that those who go too far in the use of 
credit must bear the blame. 

Following is the full text of the: 
speech: ' 

Representatives of Federal reserve! 
| banks have appeared before audiences | 
;So many times to describe currency, dis- | 
| count, and other operations of the system 
that today I am going to digress some- 
what and talk about the present credit 
situation. This is a large subject, but 
inasmuch as I am speaking to an audience 
that is quite familiar with banking prac- 
tice, I feel I will be able to get over to 
you a concise story in the time that has 
been allotted to me. ' 

In order to bring the picture up to 
; date, it is necessary to review what has | 
happened during the past eight years. 
Gold is the basis of our credit structure, 
jand while the gold standard, perhaps, 
has some faults, it is the best basis that} 
thas yet been devised and public faith in! 
its efficiency has been demonstrated con- 
clusively during the past five years by 
the willingness and eagerness with which | 
many countries have returned to some 
jform of gold standard. All that has hap- 
pened for the past eight years, therefore, 
can best be reviewed by referring to gold| 
‘movements. 

Gold Sent to America. 

Singe September, 1920, and up to De-! 
cember, 1924, gold flowed into the United | 
, States continuously, the net import move- 
aso for the period aggregating ap- 
proximately $1,660,000,000. From Sep- 
| tember, 1920, to the spring of 1922, the | 
gold received from abroad was used 
largely by member banks to reduce their 
borrowings from the Federal reserve 
; banks and thus improve the general con- | 
dition of the member banks and the re-| 
serve position uf the reserve banks. Wee 
erally speaking, gold received during this 
period did not, therefore, become a part! 
of the reserves of member banks and did | 
not form. the basis of credit expansion. 

Between 1922 and 1924 gold imports 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


‘Bids for Fuel Oil 
‘Are Made Public 


Shipping Board Announces De- 
tails of Competition. 


| Nine bids for supplying approximately 
1,000,000 barrels of fuel oil to meet the 
requirements of United States Shipping 
Board vessels at San Pedro, Calif., for | 

| the 12-month period beginning in Novem- 

| ber were received by the Board upon! 


opening of proposals at San Francisco | 
;on September 14, according to a state- | 
| ment September 20 by the Board. The 
|bid of the. Texas Company, to supply 
;cargo and bunkers for tankers at 70 
jcents per barrel and bunkers for cargo 
vessels at 731% cents per barrel was the 
lowest of those meeting the specifications. 
| The Shell Co., however, offered to supply 
the requirements on quality oil not meet- 
ing specifications at 70 cents and 72% 
cents, respectively. 
‘ The full text of the announcement fol- 
ows: 

The United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation opened bids 
j at San Francisco on its bunker and cargo 
j fuel oil requirements at San Pedro, 
| California, for the 12-month period be- 
| ginning November 7, next. The follow- | 
ling bids were received for cargo and | 
!bunkers for tankers, and bunkers for 
jcargo vessels, respectively: 

Standard Oil Company, $1 per bbl. and 


_ (Continued on Page 4, Column 2.1 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| scriptions allotted was $446,462,000. As 


| 400,000 barrels for the first half of the 


! 
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6 NOWLEDGE of government 
a. i 
is ever a prerequisite of good 
citizenship.” 
—Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, 
1885—-1889; 1898—1897 
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PRICE 5 CENTS 


Quinine Syndicate 
Agrees to Obey 
The Department of the Treasury has | Anti-Trust Laws 

allotted a total of $549,615,900 in cash! 

and exchange subscriptions to the Treas- \Consent Decree Enjoining 


ury issue of certificates of indebtedness, ie 3 
Further Violations Is En- . 


dated September 15, according to an an- | 
nouncement September 20 by the Secre- | tered by District 
Court. 


PER 
COPY 


Treasury Announces 
Allotments on Bonds 


—__——— 
Subscriptions Are Declared to| 
Total $549,615,900. | 

| 


tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 
Subscriptions to the issue aggregated 
$1,020,034,400, the Secretary said, ex-| 
plaining that $103,153,900 represented 
subscriptions in which maturing Third 
Liberty bonds were tendered in payment 
and which were accepted in full. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the Secretary’s 
announcement: 

Secretary Mellon today announced the 
detailed figures of subscriptions received 
and allotted for the offering of 4% per 
cent Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness of Series TJ-1929. Cash subscrip- 
tions for the offering aggregated $916,- 
880,550, and the total of such cash sub- 


Conspiracy Charged 
In Restraint of Trade 


Litigation Begun in March Fol- 
lowing Seizure of Stores 
Is Reviewed by Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


The Department of Justice announced, 
September 20, that a consent decree had 
been entered by the Federal district 


t 3 ’ kk. whi tl 
payment were allotted in full and these court in New York, which ee 
subscriptions aggregated $103,153,900. |enjoins further violations of the Amer- 

By Federal Reserve Districts, the|ican anti-trust laws by a syndicate of 

Ae Dutch, German, French, English and 
{American manufacturers of cinchona 
| bark and its derivatives, of which quinine 
is the most important. 

The decree brought to an end litiga- 
; tion instituted by the Government last 
|March, when it went into court to seek 
a criminal indictment and libel against 
| the alleged conspirators and at the same 
jtime asked an injunction which would 
;restrain the syndicate from further 
j violations of the American statutes. 

Stocks Seized. 

Action by the Federal Government 
followed an_ extensive investigation 
which resulted in the seizure of about 

. 400,000 ounces of quinine which was held 
Fuel Oil. in warehouses in New York, the prop- 
iia erty of the syndicate. That seizure was 

The Atlantic seaboard refined 20,000,-|made under internal revenue laws which 

seat é . . + |are construed by the Department as ac- 
000 barrels more of crude petroleum in lcording it authority te so act. whesa 
violation of law is about to occur. 

The Department’s statement said that 


previously announced the exchange sub- 
scriptions for which Third Liberty Loan 
4% per cent bonds were tendered in 
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Gasoline Production 


On Atlantic Seaboard 
Relatively Reduced 


Larger Refining Operations 
Results in Increases in 


Stocks of Oil Gas and 


13,000,000 barreis were foreign crude oil, 
according to a statement by the economic | the annual importation of quinine is only 
analyst, E. B. Swanson, of the Bureau | about $2,000,000, but it expressed the 
of Mines, made public September 20 by | conviction that value im dollars did not 
the Department of Commerce. properly measure the value of the drug 

Of crude petroleum refined, 28 per cent | to the public. 
was foreign as compared with 22 per| Following is the full text of the an- 
cent th 1986, an increase resulting in.de- } nouncement> »; 5st 
creased relative production of gasoline| , It is stated at. the Department of Jus- 
and increased production of gas oil and |tice that there has been entered a con- 
fuel oil. At the same time, the demand | Sent decree in the District Court of the 
for gasoline in the Atlantic Coast area! United States for the Southern District 
increased by 10,152,000 barrels, or 11.5 es New York enjoining further viola- 
per cent over 1926. tions of the anti-trust laws in the manu-_ 

Sources and Distribution. facture of cinchona bark and the distri-‘ 

The statement on the sources and dis- | bution of its derivatives in this country 
tribution of major petroleum products in | by Dutch, German, French, English, and 
the Atlantic Coast States, follows in full | American manufacturers. , 
text: Decree Ends Litigation. 

Crude petroleum refined at plants on; The entry of the consent decree will 
the Atlantic seaboard was increased dur- | terminate litigation begun in March, 
ing 1927 by approximately 20,000,000 ;1928, by the filing of three actions—a 
barrels, or 15 per cent, over 1926. Of |¢viminal indictment, a petition in equity, 
this increase, 7,000,000 barrels consisted | and a libel—under the provisions of the 
of domestic crude and 13,000,000 were | Sherman Act and the Wilson Tariff Act. . 
foreign crude. | Since the consent decree in equity, 

Runs of foreign crude comprised 28|naming all manufacturers of quinine 
per cent of the total throughput, as| (Dutch, German, French, English, and 
compared with 22 per cent in 1926. Do-} American), will perpetually nullify all 
mestic crude runs remained virtually | contracts, arrangements, and under- 
constant at a monthly average of 9,000,- | standings complained of by the United 
000 barrels. States, it will be unnecessary to. pro- 

Foreign crude runs were relatively | secute the criminal action or the libel. 
constant during the first six months of | All the defendants will be perpetually re- 
the year at an average figure of 2,600,-| strained from restoring the objection- 
000 barrels monthly, or a total of 16,- | able arrangements, or instituting similar 

| ones, and the court will retain jurisdic- 
ear. Beginning in July, however, for-| tion to enlarge or modify its decree if 
eign crude runs were increased so that! necessary. Sle 
the throughput during the second half Consent by the Dutch is a recognition 
of the year reached 25,600,000 barrels,| of the principles of the sisal case, de- 
or a monthly average of slightly more|cided by the Supreme Court in May, 
than 4,000,000 barrels. | 1927, In brief, the sisal case decided 
Gasoline Output Smaller. | sane foreign enterprises, combinations 
| 


y 


The effect of the increased runs of|in restraint of trade, and monopolies 
foreign crude during the second half of | must submit to the anti-trust laws when 
the year was evident in the decreased j their commercial activities are extended 
relative production of gasoline and the | into this country. It is anticipated that 
increased production of gas oil and fuel} the successful termination of the sisal 
oil. Additions to gas oil and fuel oil | and quinine cases will affect the con- 
held in storage were coincident also with | ditions under which potash, camphor, 
the increased runs of foreign crude. | 

During the first six months of 1927, | 
gasoline production at Atlantic Coast re- 


fineries averaged 35.24 per cent of the iLobby Control Sought 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 
ao By Senator Caraway 
Gain in World Export 


° ‘Hopeful His Bill Will Pass at 
Of Wheat Predicted | Coming Session of Congress. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


American Shipments Estimated | Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 


isas, sta rally September 20 that he 
cer for Season. sas, stated orally) 
As Largit fa " lis hopeful that the House of Repre- 
inci <porting countri ‘sentatives will act is lobby bill (S. 
Principal exporting countries of the ; sentatives will act upon his ( 
world will ship approximately 860,000,- 1095) at the fone ee ae 
000 bushels of wheat in the season from of Cong ess. +“ . oe yee oe 
July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, it is esti- | the Senate “ ne o sceston ent te 
mated by the Bureau of Reins > the House Committee 
onomics in a statement made pubhe at)diciary., Y cs 
the Department of Agriculture on Sep-|_ A ees of lobbying ont ae 
tee 01,000,000 bash or oak wtx.| lao woald peevias that each lobbyist 
with 801,000, ushels of whea - jould Pp ° f 
ported from the same countries last year. | must eee ™ Sie eae 
Of the estimated export for this year, | stances $ Aru ~_— I hae ee tae 
the Bureau forecasts, exports\from hd | weg —, e sshaseutin aan 
a <— ie = ee nee ee wien to. eiaeeee legislation, and must 
1 are likely to fall between < J to. 10 ce Ik L : 
and 220,000,000 bushels, as compared oe ae periodically upon his, ac- 
with a net export of 191,000,000 bushels vant ects. eae Goa 
last season. ; aad 
The fl ext af the statement flloe:| se Htapreaestativs ofthe Unite, Sate 
Exports in surplus producing coun-; e L bled 
tries depend not only upon the size of ot Amerie SS ee —_ Sil ; 
<r. az oe cine Swts: | of this act, is one who shall engage, for 
estimate of winter wheat and forecast | pay, to a te inhvence Ie 
of spring wheat for the United peneas | aa egis , , 
the crop for this season is nearly U,- | Congress. ee 
000,000 bushels greater than the 1927 | . ay ge einetond une . 
crop. : Chis ¢ a > 3 
' this increase i : q once the action of Congress upon 
A part of this increase in production | influence t C ea 
will probably be utilized by increased | any malian sone serene > wa 
consumption on account of low prices, | be by istri using oe am Pde 
and part, of it may be added to stocks | qbefore committees 0 2 ye 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] [Continued on Page 8, Column dhe 
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5b Survey Indicates Nearly All Childre 
Persian Government ” In Japan Are Enrolled in Schools 


Industrial Pay Roll 
Doubled in British 


ia Declares Questions Submitted at Geneva by Bolivia and 
Columbia Since 1921 Panama Have Been Evaded. 


Ex-President Jimenez Urges Costa Rica 
Not to Reenter League of Nations 


—— ~---—— = 


Less Than Two Per Cent Fail to Attend; Educational Sys- 


Training of Natives tim Bias Developed Rusidly. 


Department of Labor. Also Instructions to School Au-' 


Series of Bills Introduced to The League of Nations has_ evaded | flicts in America, it will make them more 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Aid in Development of 
Skill in Various 
Lines. 


The Persian Government . is taking 
steps to train Persians in the technical 
pursuits which have hitherto been ex- 
clusively in European hands, according 
to a statement from the American Vice 
Consul at Teheran which appeared in 
the September issue of “School Life,” is- 
sued by the Bureau of Education. The 
report states that a series of bills have 
been inrtoduced in the Medjliss looking 
towards this goal, The statement in full 
text follows: ‘ 

Since the abrogation of capitulatory 
treaties, the Persian Government has 
made plans and taken steps to train a 
number of Persians in technical pursuits, 
Considering that western Europe and 
America owe their superiority to their 
industrial and technical efficiency, the 
Persian Government wishes to train as 
many of its subjects as possible to be- 
come expert in some line hitherto ex- 
clusively in European hands. t 
series of bills have been introduced into 

.. the Medjliss looking toward this goal. 
few. that have been passed are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Employment of two German master | 


carpenters for three years, with annual 
salaries of 2,400 and 1,700 tomans, to 


direct the professional school at Shiraz. | 


Machines and tools have already arrived, 
2. To send 100 students to Europe to 


» take engineering degrees in civil, mechan- | 


ical, and metallurigical engineering. 


3, Establishment of a school of posts | 


and telegraphs. 

4, Employment of 15 French instruc- 
tors in chemistry, physics, law, natural 
history, etc. 


5. Employment of two German iron- | 


smiths at 2,400 tomans each per year. 

6. Employment of a paper manufactur- 
ing expert to establish a paper factory in 
Persia and train Persians in the art of 
making paper. 

Other measures cover instruction 
medicine, agriculture, silk production, 
cement making, and other subjects in 
which Europeans and Americans excel. 


Fourth Science Congress 
To Meet in Batavia, Java 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


have been invited to cooperate in the 
Fourth Pacific Science Congress are 
specially requested to send as early as 
possible, to the First General Secretary, 
Fourth Pacific Science Congress, Buiten- 
zorg (Java), Netherlands Indies, the fol- 
lowing data: (a) The names, titles, pro- 
fessions and addresses of the delegates 
of their country, dominion, colony, ter- 
ritory, or dependency; (b) the titles of 
the contributions they intend to present 
to the congress; (c) any special wishes, 
concerning the organization meetings, 
scientific programs or excursions; and 
(d) the names of those who prefer hotel 
accommodation to hospitality in the 
homes of local residents. 

_ The first meeting of the above-men- 
tioned congress was inaugurated at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1920; and subse- 
quent meetings have had been held in 
Australia, and in Japan. Interest has 
been growing steadily in these con- 
gresses, for the Orient is fast becoming 
a tremendous factor in the commerce and 
industry of the world. 

The Netherlands Indies, or Netherlands 
India, consists of a series of island 
groups which extend from the continent 
of Asia, viz., further India, to Australia. 
The principal groups are: First, the 
Greater Sunda Islands, i. e., Java and 


Madura, Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes|¢!™ment would be likely to attempt any ; Ame 


with the adjoining smaller islands; sec- 
ond, the Lesser Sunda Islands, i, e., Bali, 
Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, Timor, 
Sumba, Rotti and several other smaller 
islands; third, the Moluccas and New 
Guinea as far as 141 degrees East longi- 
tude. With the exception of a part of 
Timor, which belong to Portugal, and 
part of North Borneo, which is a British 
protectorate, the whole of the groups of 
islands belongs to the overseas territory 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Among the important agricultural 
products of the islands are coffee, tea, 
rubber, rice, copra, and tobacco, Pe- 
troleum, natural asphalt, 


portant mineral deposits. 


Gain in World Export 


Of Wheat Predicted 


American Shipments Estimated 
As Larger for Season. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

at the end of the year. The net export 
from last year’s crop was 191,000,000 
bushels. It is therefore estimated that 
the export from the United States for 
the season beginning July 1, 1928, is 
likely to fall between 200,000,000 and 
,. ‘220,000,000 bushels. 

Canada from a crop of about 465,- 
000,000 bushels exported 305,000,000 in 
the season July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, 
“and increased stocks. Adding 85,000,000 
bushels to the supply, according to the 
August forecast, would provide an ex- 
port surplus of about 390,000,000 bush- 
els without increasing consumption or 
_ stocks. Since Canada may consume a 
larger amount and carry over a larger 
quantity, exports are estimated between 
345,000,000 and 290,000,000 bushels. 

_ Russia and British India will probably 
import wheat. The Danube Basin and 
Balkan countries will have wheat to ex- 
ort, but exports will probably not be 
ncreased so much as production has been 
‘ increased because of relatively low prices 
for wheat and the prospect of a short- 
age in the corn crop. 

Should Argentina and Australia real- 
ize average yields, a large amount of 
wheat would be available from those two 
countries from January 1 to July 1, 1929. 
It is assumed, however, that with the 
large supplies in the United States and 
Canada and relatively low prices, the 
. Argentine and Australian crops will not 
move so rapidly-as they have moved in 
the past year. Adding together the es- 
timates of the probable range of exports 
indicates that the exports of the prin- 


“eipal exporting countries in the season | 


July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, will 


A whole} 
A} 


he shares political responsibility with 
his colleagues. Cabinet ministers are 
appointed by the Emperor and for prac- 
tical purposes an administration holds 
office only so long as it is able to retain 
public confidence. 

The department of education was es- 
tablished early in the Meiji Era, but its 
present organization dates from 1896 
(Imperial Ordinance No. 279) and con- 
sists of a Secretariat to aid the minister 
and vice minister, and a number of bu- 
reaus and divisions which deal with 
practically every phase of school, cul- 
tural and religious effort\in the country. 
The upkeep of this office, as nearly as 
can be estimated from the budget of the 
department, was, for the year 1926, yen 
5,377,351, or $2,680,609 at par. This does 
| not include any expense other than sal- 
aries, maintenance and repair of build- 
ings and establishments belonging to 
the Tokyo office of the department 
proper. 


Schools Are Divided 
Into Three Classes 


The schools of Japan are of three 
kinds; those which are directly under 
the control of and financed by the cen- 
trol Government; those which are set up 
and supported by the prefectures and 
cities or towns; and those which are pri- 
vate establishments, set up and sup- 
ported, wholly or in part, by private 
endowment. This classification is made 
in all grades of educational institutions, 
ranging from the most elementary 
schools (very few of which are pri- 
vate), through the universities. 
primary school course is six years, the 
middle school five years, the higher 
school two or three years, and the uni- 
| versity two or three years, depending 
on the branch of study. 


The | 


which would bar them from obtaining 
employment as regular instructors in 
Government institutions, unless specially 
licensed. 

In addition to the regular graded 
courses of instruction running from ele- 
mentary schools to the university, there 
are a number of so-called special schools 
for training persons in _ particular 
|branches of science and the arts. These 
are, as a rule, not of university status 
and their graduates are not given uni- 
versity degrees. These schools also are 
of three kinds 4nd may be established 
by the central government, local gov- 
erning bodies or by private individuals. 
As a rule, entrants must be graduates 
of some recognized secondary school or 
possessed of similar scholastic attain- 
ments. The curricula must follow the 
outline laid down by the Department of 
Education. 

It may be said in general that the re- 
quired courses in Japanese middle schools 
are the same as those required in Ameri- 
can high schools. Japanese history, ele- 
mentary mathmetics, elementary sciences, 
geography, reading, writing, and the 
}study of the Chinese classics in the 
| higher grades are among the subjects 
| prescribed by the Department of Educa- 
|tion. There are one or two particulars, 
| however, where the curriculum differs 
jfrom that of the United States. <E 
| The chief of these differences is in 
| “moral education,” which is based on 
|the Imperial Rescript on Education 
: (1890). 
Chinese classie style, it must be memo- 
|rized by all school children in the pri- 
!mary schools, and is generally regarded 


' 


jas the cornerstone of all moral educa- 
tion in Japan. 
mented by text-books and regular 
courses. The department of education 
‘enforces the following regulations for 


Although this is written in the] 


This rescript is supple-!} 


Latin American questions when they 
have been placed before it by Bolivia 
Dispute Affecting Swed- and by Panama, and Costa Rica should 
‘ ing not reenter, according to Ricardo 

ish Mines. Jimenez, former president of Costa 

Rica, in a statement published in Diario 


Marked industrial expansion in British| de Costa Rica, a copy of which has been 
Columbia is reflected in the report of been received by the Department of 


: . | State. 
the Provincial Workmen’s Compensation! fx.President Jimenez was chiefly re- 


Board showing that industrial payrolls sponsible for originally withdrawing 
based on about 8,343 firms amounted to — wa tes "enmas Bg hes 
Bales eague 
phigehtrghte dE mereaen of nearly 50 de Costa Rica, and in his interview he 
per cent over 1921, according to a state- explains that although other large na- 
ment of international labor news made| tions had been delinquent in paying their 
public on September 20 by the Depart-} quotas to the League that Costa Rica 
td of Labor was treated “as a poor relative” by_the 
| Th t ot tal tds Relies: League which “denounced to the world 
e sta ement in fu ex ollows: ; our delay” in payment. 
Brazil: ; 1s eee = : see ys Senor Jimenz describes the League as 
; sue of “O Jornal,” published at Rio de/ «nothing but an oligarchy where two or 
| Jancire, at ee iene of Brazil has| three oowers are important,” and states 
}under consideration various 
| looking to increasing the current of im- 
migration and thereby founding new im- 
|migrant colonies. In this connection it| Grates has prevented it.” 
is said that Japanese immigrants fre- | The full text of the 
| quently oa we for the a to| Senor Jiminez’s interview appearing in 
| Bao Pau bites pe they at once enter into) Diario de Costa Rica and received at the 
the culture of rice. Department of State follows in full text: 


Payrolls Greater. | icardo’s Opinion 
British Columbia: Industrial payrolls} Don Ri - P 
| of British Columbia for 1927, computed| Sought on atter — . 
| from the returns of approximately 8,243| It was under the administration of ex- 
President Don Ricardo Jimenez that 


firms, are said to show a total of ap- 

| proximately $175,000,000 nearly 50 per| Costa Rica ceased to belong to the 
cent more than in the year 1921, ac-| League of Nations. Now that the point 
| cording to the annual report of the} of whether or not we should re-enter the 
Provincial _Workmen’s Compensation! said organization is the international 
| Board. This total denotes a great ex-| subject in our politics, we believe that 
pansion in the industries of the province.| nobody could give us a franker or more 
Denmark: The Copenhagen assembling | authoritative opinion on this matter than 
| plant of a well-known American auto-| Don Ricardo; and with the thought of ob- 
| mobile recently resumed operations fol-| taining from the distinguished statesman 
lowing a close down of 18 months. Ca-|some declaration on the subject, yester- 
| pacity operation is contempJated in the; day afternoon we went to Cartago, to the 


Announces Settlement of 


or subjects of European powers is sim- 
ply because the protection of the United 


translation of | 


in| 


The control of the department of ed- | secondary schools, based on the rescript: 
ucation extends to the licensing of j “The teaching of morals must be based 
‘the teachers, fixing of curricula, build-|on the precepts of the Imperial Rescript 
ing, sanitary and hygienic arrange- | 0 Education; its object is to foster the 


to the grading and graduation of stu-/and to give the culture and character 
: dents, ; 
every school, whether public or private standing, and to encourage and promote 
or however supported, must be approved |the practice of virtues. The teaching 
by the department of education and its |%hould be carried out by explaining es- 
curricula accepted. As a usual thing, sential points of morals in connection 
an official of the department is attached | With the daily life of pupils, by means 
to each prefectural office and provided ‘= good works or maxims, and examples 
with a staff of inspectors and assistants. | abs iti f th 
|It is their duty, under the direction of | tle ee eae. nr! tig ae : thee 
the Governor who is an appointee of the |@uties to self, to society, and to the 


| ments, and, to a certain extent at least,|growth of moral ideas and sentiments, | 


sas ' > e , ; ; ' 
In order to obtain recognition, | Necessary for men of middle or higher 


of good. deeds; and be followed by a lit-| 


r ; iron ore, coal, } 
tin, gold and silver are the most im-! 


central government, to enforce the laws 
and regulations affecting educational 
matters. Only questions of importance 
are referred to Tokyo for decision, al- 
| though nearly all documents ultimately 
| go to the department of education for 
reference and file. 


Funds Derived Chiefly 
| From Local Sources 


The finances of the schools are, as a 
rule, provided from local funds, and the 
number of schools and their standing 
really depend on the amounts of money 
that the Prefectures, cities and towns are 
able or willing to vote. The Central gov- 
ernment supplements these amounts by 
grants for different types of schools or 
by loans and subscriptions for educa- 
tional institutions. These sums vary in 

| amount from year to year, but their dis- 
| tribution is entirely in the hands of the 
Department of Education. 

| Licensed teachers who have been ap- 
| pointed to certain positions (other than 
| foreign teachers) occupy a definite rank 
| in the Civil Service of the State, and the 
| presidents of the various Imperial Uni- 
, Versities and certain other prominent 
| educators are of equal personal rank with 
| the highcst officers of the Empire. Many 
| of them sit in the House of Peers either 
; as noblemen or as Imperial appointees. 


hey have great prestige, and‘no Gov- 





innovations in the educational system of 
the country without their cooperation. In 
i fact, the learned men of the nation are 
;@ very potent force in its government 
| particularly in all matters relating 
the training of the young. 
| Private education is of two kinds—rec- 
; ognized and unrecognized. Institutions 
| which do not accept the curricula and 
| Standards of the State cannot, under the 
law, be called schools. Their teachers 
;and professors, unless they have previ- 
| ously acquired Government rank, can- 
not claim membership in. the learned so- 
cieties allowed by the State, unless by 
special Government decree. sraduates 
; of these institutions cannot, as is the 
| case with graduates of recognized insti- 
tutions, enter Government service with- 
out special examinations to determine 
their general educational fitness, 
| The institutions of University 
under the direct control of the Depart- 
ment of Education and dependent 
| upon it for support are five in number, 
; and are located in different parts of 
| the country; there is also provision for 
what are called official Universities— 
specially established for a specific pur- 
pose. In addition, Hokkaido and the 
different Prefectures are permitted to 
| establish what are called Public Uni- 
versities. Besides the foregoing, there 
is a number of private Universities 
which have received recognition, and a 
number of other educational institutions 
| which are seeking it. Among the prom- 
jinent privately endowed Universities 
| are two that grew out of American 
Missionary endeavor. These private 
Universities are long established institu- 
tions, several antedating the present 
University regulations. They have been 
accepted as part of the'system of uni- 
versity education of the nation, and 
| many of them are said to compare 
| favorably with the government institu- 
j tions. _ Graduates are eligible to posi- 
tions in the higher eivil service on a 
basis of equality with graduates of 
government institutions. 


Normal School Maintained 


In Each Prefecture 

The Japanese Government payes a 
; great deal of attention to the training 
and licensing of teachers. Each Pre- 
fecture is expected to maintain a nor- 
mal school, the curriculm of which is 
prescribed by the Department of Educa- 
tion. As is the case with the other 
schools, Prefectural funds are some- 
times supplemented by grants from the 
Central Government. In addition to 
the ordinary normal schools there 
are higher normal schools for pre- 
paring teachers in secondary educational 
jinstitutions. The curricula of these 
schools, two of which are for men and 
| two for women, are prescribed by the 


’ 


to 


grade 


| State; 
| given.” 
| 
| Course Is Conducted 
| By Principal of School 

In actual practice this is a course of 
study and lecture conducted by the prin- 
cipal or “head-teacher” of a school, 
prescribed text-book is used, the subject 
[atm in the curriculum for each of the 
jfive years, 
| The second major difference between 
‘the curricula of Japanese and of Ameri- 
jean secondary schools is in the character 
and amount of foreign language taught. 
| Every middle school must teach English, 
; and for that purpose employs from three 
; to six or seven teachers of English, de- 
pending on its size. A few of these 
{schools have American or English teach- 
jers on their staffs, but this is rare for 
|middle schools. Higher schools and uni- 
versities are required by law to have 
'foreign teachers for part of the work. 
| The prescribed course for middle 
| Schools requires from five to ten hours 
!a week devoted to the study of English, 
jthe higher grades spending the lesser 
j time. Only a few secondary schools in 
; the country are permitted to teach for- 
jeign languages other than English, which 
must be taught in all circumstances. 

Another point in which secondary edu- 
cation in Japan differs from that in 
rica is in physical education. Each 
| boy in a middle-school must learn either 
the old Japanese form of self-defense 
called “jiu-jitsu”, or the equally ancient 
| style of fencing with a two-handed sword. 
|In addition to these forms of exercise, 
which are usually conducted after school 
| hours, there is incorporated in school 
| hours a course of physical training. This 
jis prescribed for all five years, and is 
| given about three hours a week. 

The actual work done is left more or 
less to the discretion of the individual 
teacher, but for the most part consists 
of calisthenics and various forms of 
| Swedish exercises, of which the Japanese 
) are very fond. Of late years, however, 
especially with the growth in number of 
| Symnasiums and the consequent interest 
in American methods of physical culture, 
there has been an increasing amount of 
work done along lines laid down by 
; American school systems. In this connec- 
| tion it may also be said that almost no 
middle-school is without a base-ball and 
tennis team, while basket-ball and foot- 
ball seem to be limited to the higher 
schools and universities. 

Physical culture in girl’s schools of the 
same grade is not so highly developed as 
; in the boy’s schools, but there is a groav- 
ing amount of work being done along 
that line. The Swedish system continues 
to be popular. 

Following as it does the six years pri- 
mary and the five years middle school 
course, the higher school roughly cor- 
| responds to the American junior college. 
The usual course is for three years, lead- 
ing up to a university course also of three 
years. In both these classes of institu- 
tions, the instruction is similar to that 
given in the United States, with the 
natural differences that arise from dif- 
ferent manners, methods, and psychology, 


elements of ethics may also be 


Interscholastic Contests 
Are Promoted in Texas 


The Interscholastic League fostered 


by the extention division of the Uni- 


versity of Texas reports increasing ef- 


ficiency in operation of its program of 


promoting interschool educational and 
| athletic contests, according to an an- 
anouncement in the September issue of 
“School Life” just issued by the Bureau 
of Education. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

More than 5,000 white schools in 
| pose hold paid-up membership in the 


Interscholastic League of the State, 


The league was organized in 1911, and 


is fostered by the University of Texas 


extension division for the promotion 
of interschool educational and athletic 
| contests, 


lor was 518 member schools. 


Increase over the school year 1926- 
Originally 





very near future, at which time, 1,300} 
workers will be employed in producing 
| a daily output of 200 cars, the majority 
| portion of which will be exported to| 
near-by countries 
Mining Conflict Ended. 

England: All grades of workers and 
| unions concerned are reported as having | 
| ratified the railroad agreement, whereby | 
| a reduction of 2% per cent in pay or 
salaries of railroad employes became ef- 
fective as from August 13, 1928. 

Germany: By a recent decree the 
maximum salaries of employes up to 
| which a person is liable to compulsory 
old-age insurance is extended, as of Sep- 
; tember 1, 1928, from 6,000 to 8,400 
| reichsmarks a year, commensulate with 
the increase in the wage scale since 
May 1, 1925. 

Sweden: A preliminary agreement has 
| been entered into under the terms of 
| which the Swedish mining conflict, which 
| has been in effect since January, 1928, 
, and which affected all the iron mines in 
| the country, has been brought to a close. 


ur of Army Band 
To Cover 13 States 


‘Itinerary of Two Months’ 
Schedule to Begin Sept. 
24 Announced. 


| Thirteen State will be included in the 


|two-months tour of the United States! 
| Army Band which begins September 24, | 
; according to the itinerary announced by 
'the Department of War September 20. 
| The announcement follows in full text: 

The Army Band will leave Washington 
Monday, Sept. 24, on its second public 
' concert tour, which will carry the organi- 
|zation into 13 States. The tour opens 
Sept. 24 in New Brunswick, N. J. The 
itinerary follows: Sept. 25, Long 
| Branch, N. J.; Sept. 26, Greenwich, 
ee Sept. 27, Newburgh, N. Y.; Sept. 
| 





To 


28, Kingston, N. Y.; Sept. 29, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; Sept. 30, Holyoke, Mass.; Oct. 1, 
Burlington, Vt.; Oct. 2, Montpelier, Vt.; 
Oct. 3, Oswego, N. Y.; Oct. 4, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Oct. 5, Lockport, N. Y. 

Det. 6, Oil City, Pa.; Oct. 7, Sunday, 
open; Oct. 8, Dubois, Pa.; Oct. 9, Johns- 
town, Pa.; Oct. 10, Mansfield, Ohio; Oct. 
11, Lima, Ohio; Oct. 12, Fart Wayne, 
Ind.; Oct. 13, Defiance, Ohio; Oct, 14, 
Detroit, Mich.; Oct. 15, Pontiac, Mich.; 
Oct. 16, Holland, Mich.; Oct. 17, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Oet. 18, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Oct. 19, East Lansing, Mich.; Oct. 
21, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Oct. 22, Flint, 
Mich.; Oct. 23, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Oct. 
24, Waukegan, IIl.; Oct. 25, Chicago, 
Ill.; Oct. 26, Rockford, Ill.; Oct. 27, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Oct. 28, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
| Oct. 29, Eau Claire, Wis.; Oct. 80, Marsh- 
field, Wis.; Oct. 31, Duluth, Minn. 

Nov. 1. Ashland, Wis.; Nov. 2, Stevens 
Point, Wis.; Nov. 8, Sheboygan, Wis.; 
Nov. 4. Milwaukee, Wis.; November 6, 
Grinnell, Iowa; Nov. 7, Fort Dodge, 
Towa; Nov. 8, Des Moines, Iowa; Nov. 
9, Davenport. Iowa; Nov. 10,, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Nov. 11, Springfield, Tl; 
Nov. 12, Evansville, Ind.; Nov. 13, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Nov. 14, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Nov. 15, Columbus, Ohio; Nov, 16, Green- 
burg, Pa.; November 17, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Nov. 18, Washington, D. C. 

C. C, Cappel, of Washington, D. C., 
concert manager of this tour, will per- 
sonally represent the Band on tour. 
tain William J. Stannard, Leader, 
Thomas F. Darcy, Second Leader, will 
have immediate supervision of the per- 
sonnel and will alternate in conducting 
the concerts. The Band is to be spon- 
sored in the various cities by patriotic, 
fraternal and educational organizations 
and luncheon clubs. Some of the music 


with that which the Band will play on 
its tour in Spain next year. 


Reply on Naval Agreement 
To Await President’s Return 


Any reply which the United States may 
make to Great Britain and France re- 
garding their naval understanding can- 
not be made until after President Cool- 
idge returns from New England, accord- 
ing to an oral statement by the Secre- 
tary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, on 
September 20. 

Secretary Kellogg stated that he had 
heard nothing from either the French or 
British embassies in Washington, re- 
garding the expectations of their Gov- 
ernments on an immediate reply from 
| the United States. 


Cap-| 
and! One Case to 3,176 Soldiers and 


on the concert program will be identical | 


residence of the ex-President who, as al- 
ways, received us cordially; as soon as he 
learned the object of our visit, notwith- 
standing his wish to remain ‘silent, he 
finally agreed, in view of our insistence, 
to answer the questions which we asked 
him for the purpose of publishing the 
answers in the Diario. The opinions of 
ex-President Jimenez we summarize in 
the following lines, trying to be faithful 
internreters of his thought, and with the 
certainty that it will help greatly to 
orientate, and in the end to form, opin- 
ion about this exceedingly important sub- 
ject of our foreign relations. : 

Don Ricardo told us the following: 

Although treated as an official act, to- 
day I have no public representation and 
the responsibility of my words falls only 
upon the back of a private individual, 

When we came into power we discov- 
ered that the Secretary of Foreign Re- 
lations had entered the League, but the 
payment of quotas had been forgotten. 
The League, instead of having spoken 
discreetly to our representative before 
that body or having addressed our for- 
eign office in the same form, denounced 
to the world our delay, without taking 
into consideration that the great Euro- 
pean powers were then and some of them 
still are not fulfilling their promises of 
payment. They treated us as a poor rel- 
ative is treated. That shows the meas- 
ure of disdain with which we would be 
regarded if we return to the League. 
It is nothing but an oligarchy where two 
or at the most three powers are im- 
portant. 

Our part will be that of puppets, of 
mere choristers, of the acolyte, who| 
take the missal from the gospel to the 
epistle side, who hold the priest’s mantle 
and who swing the incensory. The part 
does not please me. 

The Constitution gives to the Execu- 
tive the direction of diplomatic affairs 
and to Congress; so far as these matters 
are concerned, it only gives the attribute 
of disproving or vetoing treaties. i 

I do not know of a single case in which 
the denunciation of treaties has been 
preceded by a resolution of Congress; the 
denunciation is made by the Government 
according to the stipulations of the 
treaty involved. , 

Neither in the Constitution nor in any 
other law is there (a provision) that 
things are undone as they are done. On 
the contrary, in order to declare war 
the authorization of Congress is needed 


complicated, From the point of view of 
our interests, without the League, we 
shall be safe from the always possible 
ambitions and aggressions of Europe. 
The only only reason we are not col- 
onies or subjects of European powers 1s 
simply because the protection of the 
United States has prevented it. For the 
same reason, we are not endangered by 
Japan. Some say that the League can 
protect us against what they call Yankee 
imperialism. In the first place, for me| 
it is a point less than conceivable tha 
a@ grave conflict should arise between us 
and the United States. The English 
Ambassador said that a war between 
Great Britain and the United States was 
an unthinkable thing. I say likewise 
about a conflict between us and_ the 
United States. Our history is full of 
friendly and deferential acts on their 
part toward us. The pages of our debit 
are full, although those of our credit are | 


projects! that “the only reason we are not colonies| in white. They have always treated us 


as a great power. I can see no Teneon | 
for misgivings. | 

In the second piace, the United States | 
not being a member of the League, the} 
decisions of the latter in no way can 
affect them. But on the other hand, if 
things should change and they should | 
treat us unjustly, for the reason of | 
“quia nominor lee,” in vain would we| 
turn our eyes toward the League.! 
Europe would not dare to place the roos- 
ter before the American eagle, and less | 
to defend little Casta Rica. In the treaty | 
of Versailles the European powers re- 
spectfully inclined before the Monroe 
Doctrine; and they will incline in the! 
same way before whatever interpretation 
Washington gives it. 

It may be remembered that at Ver- 
sailles the Delegate from Honduras arose 
to ask for the interpretation of such a 
doctrine, The President of the Assem- 
bly, Clemenceau, asked who that eccen- 
tric person was; and when told that he 
was the Honduran Delegate, don Poli- 
carpo Bonilla, the President paid no more 
attention to the latter’s words and the 
session continued as though don Poli- 
carpo had said nothing. Bolivia wished 
to place her case, concerning neighbor- 
ing republics, before the League; but 
that body answered her politely and 
evaded the matter. 

I understand that Panama had the 
same experience. And as for us, do not 
mention it. When our conflict with Pan- 
ama began, one of the first steps which 
the Secretary of Foreign Relations took 
was to apply to the League. It was at 
the time of the honeymoon of the union{ 
(of the League). What did we get? 
Pretty words, empty talk, and that’s all; 
Uncle Sam was shoved aside. On the 
other hand, from our understanding with 
the Department of State, which we un- 
derstood with little hope, it is well to 
remember the result. Those who think 
that Europe is going to keep the United 
States in a state of subjection when she 
wishes deserve the gold medal for the 
virtue of ingenuousness, Those people 
are living in the age of the enchanting 
dreams of an 18-year-old girl. Let us 
live our traditional life of wisdom, let 
us give to citizens and foreigners what 
is theirs, and our sovereignty will not 
decay. 


Cites Other Dangers 
To Guard Against 


There are other dangers which we must 
guard against. ! 
great fish which open their gullets, and 
tiny little fish enter; these easily go out 


through the gills without suffering the| p 


least harm. I am confident that that 
will also be our case. The United States 
is too great to commit the ignominy of 
subjugating us and of destroying this 
democracy, which, with all its deficien- 
cies, is one of the glories of Spanish 
America. I know the character of the 
Americans well; the history of their 
great policies is familiar to me; and I 
am convinced that the foundation of their 
character is a great spirit of justice and 
high ideals. To prove it, I shall recall 
three things: At the beginning of my 
presidency I found myself involved in 
the Sinclair concession. The knot had 
to be untied; that situation could not be 
prolonged. I was told not to do it, for! 


and the President does not need it tp]; 


make peace, for thus the Constitution 
expresses it. 


Says Matter Must Be 
Settled in America 


The danger that the League might 
oblige us to a new arbitration with 
Panama caused me to leave the League 
as soon as possible, and (that danger) 
still exists, 

That matter must be determined in 
America and not in Europe. Instead, 
we have nothing to do with the corridor 
of Danzig, or the petroleum fields of 
Trak, or the mandate of Syria. We don’t 
weigh much in Central America, but less 
in the conflicts of old Europe. 

As long as the United States does not 
enter the League it will be a failure, 
well intentioned, but of no importance 
anywhere; and far from avoiding con- 








Typhoid Prevalence 
Low in World War 


—— 


Death Rate One in 25,641, 


Only one in 3,176 soldiers engaged in 


the World War contracted typhoid fever, 
in contrast to one in seven in the Span- 
ish-American War, according to the 
American Medical Association Journal, 
quoted in a bulletin on Medical Educa- 
tion, 1924-26, issued by the Bureau of 
Education, Had mortality rates of the 
Spanish-American War prevailed, deaths 
from typhoid fever would have been 68,- 
164 in the World War. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Of the soldiers engaged in the Spanish- 
American War, one out of every seven 
contracted typhoid fever and one out of 
71 died of the disease, During the 
World War, by contrast, only one out 
of 3,176 contracted the disease and one 
out of every 25,641 died. Of the 2,121,- 
896 troops in the United States Army 
during 1917 to 1919 only 213, or only 
one-hundredth of 1 per cent, died of 
typhoid fever. ¢ 

With the rate of deaths which pre- 
vailed during the Civil War the number 
of deaths would have been 51,133, and 


There are in the set|p 


. thorities in Circular Rec- 
ommends More Study in 
Secondary Schools. 


Recognition in Estonia of the growing 
importance of the English language is 
shown in a circular issued early in July 
of this year by the Ministry of Educa- | 
tion of Estonia to the school authorities | 
of that*’country. ‘ : 

While the Ministry through its circy. | 
lar, a translation of which was recently | 
received at the Bureau of Education, | 
does not make the study of English com- 
pulsory or relegate any other modern J 
language to second place, it dees recom- 
mend more study of the language in the 
secondary schools, consents to its intro- 
duction in those schools as a first for- 
eign language, and advises that care be 
taken to include a sufficient number of 
books in English in the additions to 
school libraries, The text of the cir- 
cular follows: 

In order to increase the knowledge of 
English language in the schools of Es- 
tonia, the Ministry of Education recom- 
mends that the number of study hours of 
this language in the secondary schools 
be increased and that the number of 
study hours devoted to the German lan- 
guage in these schools be decreased to a 
corresponding degree. It is recom- 


| mended that this new arrangement be- 


come effective with respect to the higher 
classes of the secondary schools at the 
commencement of the 1928-1929 school 

Yr. 

wat the same time the Ministry of Edu- 
cation gives its consent to the introduc- 
tion in the secondary school. of the Eng- 
lish language as the first foreign lan- 
guage to be learned either in individual 
schools or in all of the schools in the 
several school districts of Estonia, In 
the elementary schools the German lan- 
guage can be replaced by the English 
language, beginning with _ the first 
classes, in which instruction in the Ger- 
man language has not yet been com- 
menced. 

In all questions concerning the enlarge- 
ment of school libraries, care must be 
given so that a sufficient number of books 
in the English language will always be 
on hand. 








ind the petroleum magnate was the 
Prsartinent of State. Nevertheless, the 
oily knot was cut, I had confidence in 
the just spirit of the Government of 
Washington, and I was right. There was 
not the least protest on the part of the 
Department of State. Then came the 
famous stroke of state in Nicaragua. 
The conduct of my government did not 
coincide with the policies in Washington. 
There was not the least pressure on my 
government, and our relations continued 
to be cordial. Then came the incident 
of the “Belen Quesada.” We refused (to 
recognize grounds for) a claim. They 
only resented the publication of the cru- 
cial correspondence pending negotiations, 
Perhaps they were right. The publica- 
tion was made because a malicious rumor 
was circulating here that I was in ac- 
cord with the claim, pending in the Su- 
reme Court, and that the Government 
was making only pretended defense. The 
sentence came, and I think that the De- 
artment of State will not say that there 
has been a denial of justice. But speak- 
ing of what is evident to me, I must say 
that in that affair of the “Belen Que- 
sada” the acts of the Minister of the 
United States were made in a spirit of 
the greatest consideration for my gov- 
ernment. ’ 

I must say all this loudly and clearly, 
for the sake of justice and truth. I am 
sure that our differences of opinion with 
the United States will receive their re- 
spect so long as we honorably defend 
our convictions inspired by justice. But 
if we oppose them without reason and 
with bad motives we shall lose the con- 
sideration with which they have always 
treated us. : 
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“amount to about 860,000,000 bushels as| Department of Education. the league embraced negro schools as 


4 Georas F, Porter 
eompared with a net export from these It is not easy for teachers who have | well as white schools, but in 1921 the 


Joun W. WEEKS 


Seeretary Kellogg conferred with 
President Coolidge on the morning prior 
to his departure for New England and on 
the evening of the preceeding day. 


T. M. Ropiun 


“same countries of 801,000,000 busheis| not had the normal school training to | Texas Interscholastic League for Colored 
last year. obtain teachers’ licenses, the absence of | Schools was established independently. 
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Industrial Education Service Plans Aid 


Congressional Action ca 5 
In Training Course for Railway Men 


On Bill to Control 
Lobby Is Anticipated ©" 


Senator Caraway Hopeful 
That House Will Act on 
Measure Approved 
In Senate. 


ef of Division Tells of Program Developed for Con-_ 
ference Work for Officials of Capital Utilities Firm. 


The Industrial Education Service of! United States are becoming interested 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu-; more and more in the question of educa- 
cation will cooperate with the educational | tion and training for employes. One of | 
committee of the American Electric Rail-| the important lines of educational work 
way Association in conducting a training | which is receiving marked attention con- 

tcourse for company representatives from | cerns itself particularly with supervisors 
practically every section of the United | and foremen who direct and supervise the 


[Continued from Page 1.] ‘States, at the Cleveland convention of | actual doing of the work by men on the 
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Counsel for Senate 
Contestants Asked 
To Expedite Matters 


Mr. Waterman, Chairman of 


Subcommittee, in Vare- | 


3 | ceived by the Commission since its or-! 
Wilson Case to Report | ganization up to 910. This compares} 
In December. 


with 97 and 102, respectively, received 
during pa preceding years. Of 

the 87 applications, 38 were for pre- 
Senator Waterman (Rep.), Colorado, | liminary permits and 49 for licenses. | 


[Continued f 


i ( IND 


F inal Settlement of Power Projects 
By Commission Delayed by Litigation’ 


Report for Fiscal Year Shows Many Cases Are Involved in 
Courts or Await State Approval, 


rom Page 1.] 


vestigation and 68 projects were re- 
ported on by the Department of War, 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture, At the end 
of the fiscal year, a total of 57 cases 
were under investigation by the Com- 
mission, 


YEARLY 


TODAY’S 3 
PAGE 


1813) 


Use of Clean Rags 
By Industries Urged 


As Sanitary Measure 


EX 


‘Dr. Cumming Points to 
Chance for Spread of Dis- 
ease in Unlaundered 
Product. 


Although it has not been definitely as- 


terviewing or seeking tv interview in- 
dividual members of either the House of 
Representatives or the Senate. 

Sec, 2. Any person, before he shall 
enter into and engage in lobbying as de- 
fined in this Act, shall register with the 
Clerk of the House Representatives, agd 
the Secretary of the Senate, and shall! 


the association, Frank Cushman, chief ! 
of the Industrial Education Service of | 
ithe Federal Board for Vocational Educa- ; 
tion, stated September 20. Recently, he} 
stated, the Service has aided in develop-! 
ing a program of foremen conference | 
work for the officials of the Capital Trac- : 


job. 

While a large variety of programs 
have been developed, there is one special 
type of program or method of procedure 
which the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has been largely instrumental 
in developing. This method is exempli- 


chairman of the subcommittee in charge} Only 5 of the 49 applications were for; 


A total of 11 permits and 71 licenses 


| of the Vare-Wilson contest growing out | Major projects, the other 44 being for! were issued by the Commission during 


of the Pennsylvania senatorial election 
of 1926, in an oral statement Septem- 
| ber 20 ex 


| for both sides in this contest will be 


pressed the hope that counsel} mit had expired and two others applied i we 


give to these officers, his name, address, 
the person, association, or corporation 
by whom or by which he is employed, and 
in whose interest he appears as a lobby- 


| tion Company, in Washington, D. C. This 
'aid was rendered voluntarily, he said, 
}since the Act creating the Board did 
| not provide for any vocational assistance 


fied in the foreman conference program. | able to expedite matters to such an ex- 
| This plan of work is especially suited | tent that it will be possible for his sub- 
to situations where the supervisory force | sminittes to make its report to the 
is made up of men who have had many | © ; = 

Privileges and 


iat. shall also disclose the interest he | for organizations in the District. The: 
se oa have, os thats whom he/ full text of Mr. Cushman’s statement | 


represents, i roposed legislation, or | follows: . ‘ | 
rie aaieas of lerlciation. , | At the convention of the American 

He shall likewise state how much he| Electric Railway Association to be held 
has been paid, and is to receive, and by | at Cleveland, Ohio, during the week of 
whom he is paid, or is to be paid, and| September 23, the Industrial Education | 
how much he shall be allowed for ex-| Service of the Federal Board for Voca-} 
penses incident to his employment. } tional Education will cooperate with the , 


years of experience both as workers and 
as supervisors. Such men do not need 
to be instructed or informed with re- 


spect to matters affecting their work} 


because the performance of their work 
is evidence that they are able to mea- 
sure up to the demands of the job 
with a fairly high degree of satisfac- 
tion to the management. The con- 
ference plan therefore, as carried out, 


d| Senate Committee on 

} e “ . 
| Elections when Congress reassembles in 
| December. 


liam B. Wilson is now practically com- 
plete, the Senator said. 


| that he will hold hearings in Philadel- | - 


Presentation of oral evidence on be- | tion. 
| half of the Democratic contestant, Wil- | 


He announced | ¢, 


| transmission lines or minor projects or! 


| the year. 


minor parts of projects. Seven permit-! the year; fo 


| ‘ ' 
| tees in good standing, one whose Per- | superseded two others 


In addition, 
J four minor 
erminated during the year, 


by license and 
é " 0 ot re otherwise disposed of, 
| form major licenses, bringing the total} two major Techies and 
| to 15, which represents an estimated in- | Jicenses were t 
| stalled capacity of 922,999 horsepower.! Of the 337 licenses outstanding at the 
» 2 rmi ‘ae O95 oc | . Shy a C 
eae. 08 Brant _hepr esent 925, horse- close of the year, 240 were for minor and 
power estimated installed capacity. — 97 for major projects. The estimated 
| During the past fiscal year, the Com- | horsepower installed capacity of licenses 
janission, the figures show, acted on 32 | at the end of the year was 6,114,000 and 
| applications, 25 having been granted, 6; of permits, 5,585,000. 
| rejected and rescinded 1 authoriza- | During the year there were four dec- 
One other application was author- 
ized as an amendment to an existing! ects. Eight declarations were acted 
| license. upon and four were pending at the end 
| During the year, 66 cases were re-{of the year. Of the eight acted upon, 
rred by the Commission for field in- | jurisdiction was taken in only two cases, 


Ten permits expired during | 
ur were canceled; three were | 


larations of intention to construct proj- } 


;certained that communicable diseases 
|may be spread by wiping rags used in 
| industries, the United States Public 
Health Service advises against the use 
of dirty rags that may be infected, the 
Surgeon General. Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 
| ming, stated orally September 20. 

| Stating that independent investiga- 
‘tions have been made from time to time 
by State health departments, Dr. Cum- 
ming said that the concensus of opinion 
jis that only laundered and_ sterilized 
rags should be used by industries. The 
Public Health Service, he added, does 
not permit the admission into the United 
States of shipments of rags .that are 
obviously filthy or infected, and advises 
industries not to purchase rags that 
have not been laundered. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- | educational committee of the association , 
in conducting a training course for com-| 
pany representatives from practically | 
every section of the United States who} 
are interested in developing the confer- 
ence plan of improving supervision in; 
their own organizations. 

In the District of Columbia there is no| 
organization corresponding to that which} 
exists in every one of the 48 States andj} 
the Territory of Hawaii; consequently, | 
when officials of the Capital Traction 
Company became interested in securing 
assistance in developing a program of! 
foreman conference work it applied di- 


tives and the Secretary of the Senate} 
shall, within six days after any lobbyist 
shall have registered under the pro- 
visions of this Act, file with their re- 
spective bodies and have printed in the | 
Congressional Record the information re- | 
quired by this Act to be registered. And} 
each month the Clerk of the House of} 
Representatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate shall likewise file with their re-| 
spective bodies and hav printed in the; 
Congressional Record a copy of the fi- 
nancial report required by section 3) 
hereof. 


‘unusual in a group of 20 foremen or 


results in the better organization of | phia and Pittsburgh beginning on Octo-| 
what a group of supervisors already} ber 1 during which witnesses will be| 
knows about the job. It is not at all | heard on behalf of Senator-elect William 
supervisors to find from 800 to 400 S. Vare. The hearings will be held at 
years of experience in doing the workj Philadelphia first and then in Pittsburgh | 
and in supervising the work or other} and Mr. Vare’s counsel have estimated | 
men on the job. In a conference it is| that three days will be required in the | 
theoretically possible for each super-| former city and one day in the eet 
visor to av himself of the valuable} Senator Waterman said that an oppor- | 
results of the experience of all of the, tunity will also be given for Mr, Wilson | 
other members of the group. jor the latter’s counsel to present evi-| 

The Federal Board for Vocational; dence on a few matters heretofore un-! 
Education has, through cooperation with| disposed of. This opportunity will be 


ail 
ail 


Clean Rags Favored. 

It is good economy also to buy the 
clean rags, said Dr. Cumming. Soiled 
'rags sell for 9 cents per pound and the 
washed rags for 13 cents per pound. 
The dirty rags, however, he explained, 
| average 15 pounds of dirt to every 100 
; pounds of rags and the clean rags will 
, absorb a far greater amount of oil, mois- 
ture and dirt. 

Dr. Cumming called attention to an in- 
vestigation of the condition of wiping 
rags used in industries by the Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene of the New York 


Sales of American Goods in Near East 


In July 1928 Advance Over Last Year 


Imports Register Decline in Same Period Due to Slack- 
ening in Buying in Japan and Australia. 


Sales of American merchandise to the, month surveyed, the Far East supplied 


Far East amounted to $61,723,000 during, @n outlet for 17 per cent of United 
States’ products sold in foreign markets 


Sec. 3. At the end of each month he} 
shall file with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and the Clerk of the House of Rep-| 
resentatives a report of moneys by him} 
expended in carrying on his work as a! 
lobbyist, to whom paid, and for what | there was no prohibition on the Board in 
purpose, and give the names and date | rendering unofficial service. In a num-| 
of any person or persons whom he has) ber of instances the Board has acted in} 
entertained as such lobbyist, and what | 
the expense of this entertainment was.! ¢yict of Columbi 

Sec. 4. Reports required to be made! 
shall be under oath, and he shall at the| 


rectly to the Federal Board. Although} 
the Smith-Hughes Act which created the 
Board did not include any provision for | 
rendering assistance to organizations in| 
the District of Columbia, nevertheless | 





a public schools in de-| 
veloping a program for vocational work. 


cases of this kind, once in aiding the Dis- | 


many State Boards for Vocational 
Education, made available to industrial 
organizations of all types assistance in 
organizing and operating educational 
programs for foremen and supervisors 
where the conference plan has been an 
important element in the program. 
While manufacturing plants of almost 
every type have constituted the chief 
field of activity for this work, a number 
of important steam railroads and a few 


{ electric railway companies have also be- 


| given either at Philadelphia or Pitts- 
burgh or, later, in Washington. 


1 


tion of various types 
other election documents challenged 
during the recount which has been pro- 
It is t 


the 


| ceeding for several months. 
Senator’s plan to have 


The Senator has asked representatives | sponding period in 
| of Mr. Vare and Mr. Wilson to meet in} Janet H. Nunn, Far Eastern Section, De- } 
Washington on September 23 for a con-| partment of Commerce. 
ference with a representative of the sub-j 
committee for the purpose of trying to} 99 
| yeach an agreement as to the classifica- | 


of ballots and}. : , 
| istered a decline of $484,000 or approxi-j| stored China to its former rank as sec- | 


| July, an advance of $8,046,000 or 13 per 
jcent over the $53,677,000 for the corre- 
1927, according to 


and supplied in return 28 per cent of the 
total imports. 


} purchases of American staples during 
| July, 1928, compared with the previous 


The statement, made public September | month, raised its share in the United 


, follows in full text: 
Imports, aggregating $87,674,000, reg- | 949,000. In this active trade, which re- 


mately one-half of one per cent from the! ond among Oriental customers, the coun- 


; States exports from $11,432,000 to $12,-) 


An increase of 13 per cent in China’s| 


State Department of Labor. A total of 
30 factories that use wiping cloths and 
25 laundries that wash and sterilize them 
were inspected. i 

Of the 30 factories, two used shredded 
waste, one bought factory ends of towel- 
ing and washed and sterilized the mate- 
rial before use while the remaining 27 
were about equally divided between the 
use of washed and unwashed wipers. 

“The inspectors were unable to obtain 


he | total of $88,158,000 during July, 1927.: try spent more for American dyes, iron: definite evidence of communicable dis- 
ballots| Accordingly, the combined export and! and steel, refined mineral oils, cigar-| eases being spread by infected rags, but 


time he registers file a written author- | 


ization of his employment by the per- | 


son by whom he is employed. 


Copies of Report Made 
| Available for Convention 


come interested and have adopted many | 


j 
of the ideas which have been worked! es and an} 


grouped into several categori a 
agreement entered into that the sub- 
: . 


| 


import trade of the United States with! ettes and automobiles, but less for lum-!a printer stated that his men complained 


| the Far Eastern countries rose by $7,-| ber, machinery and raw cotton. Imports 
| 562,000, or 5 per cent, from $141,835,000: into the United St 


The work in cooperation with the Capi- ag asians cia 
Meeting Is Called 
On Lake Navigation 


Sec. 5. Any person who may engage} 
in lobbying without first complying with! tal Traction Company was done by Frank 
the provisions of this Act shall be guilty | Cushman, Chief, Industrial Education, 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction! Service, assisted by G. A. McGarvey and} 
shall be fined not less than $100 or not; C. F. Klinefelter, Regional Agents of the! 
more than $1,000 and be imprisoned in| Trade and Industrial Education Service. | 
a common jail for not less than one} A mimeographed report of the work of | 
month nor more than twelve months, or| these conferences with the superintend- | 
be both fined and imprisoned as afore-| ents group has been prepared and copies Office of 
said, in the discretion of the court. | will be made availabie at the Cleveland’ 

Sec. 6. Any lobbyist who shall make | Convention of the American Electric Rail- | 
a false affidavit, where an affidavit is| way Association. 
required in the provisions of this Act, | As the first stage of the program pro-| 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and! jected for the supervisory force of the; 
upon conviction shall be punished as pro-} Capital Traction Company, it was decided | 


Chief Coordinator 
To Confer on Uniform | 
Opening of Ports. 


A preliminary conference of all Fed- | 


committee may consider one sample of| a ( ates from China for 
each group and make its decision upon} to $149,835,000. |the same period fell off from $18,110,- 
the sample for the entire group. Hc} The increase in exports was due largely; 900 to $16,347,000—a reduction of 10 
also has asked Mr. Wilson’s attorneys to} to heavier sales of raw cotton at higher} Per cent, attributable not only to smaller! 
specify the legal points and questions} prices to China and Japan and of re-; Purchases of raw silk, but to a curtailed 
of fact upon which they challenge each) fined mineral oils and automobiles to! Seasonal supply of goatskins, furs, and 


| 
| 


of pin pricks from rusty pins and at 
least one case of an infected finger had 
resulted therefrom,” said the report of 
the investigation. 


Quin 


! the subcommittee will designate its own; and Ceylon, each of the countries i 


group of ballots. If no agreement can| Australia and New Zealand, while the; 
be reached for this purpose or if Mr.) raw silk and rubber situation continued! 
Wilson’s attorneys are unable to present; to affect the value of imports adversely. 
their case in this form the Senator said] With the exception of India, Malaya 
n the: 
agent to make the classification. Far East bought more American goods| 

It is his hope, Senator Waterman said, | during July, 1928, than in the 1927 pe-! 
to assemble his subcommittee in Wash-/ riod, in ratios ranging from 4 per cent! 
ington in November to consider the evi-j for Netherland East Indies to 77 per cent 
dence and hear arguments and then to/ for China and 100 per cent for New Zea-}; 


peanuts. 

During July, 1928, Japan bought 60} 
per cent more American iron and steel} 
than during June, 20 per cent more auto-! 
mobiles and 14 per cent more machinery, | 
besides larger amounts of leaf tobacco | 
and paraffin. These increases, however, | 
failed to outbalance a sharp decline in} 


fined mineral oils. Accordingly, total ex- 


ine Syndicate 


To Obey Trust Laws 


Consent Decree Entered in 
District Court Enjoining 
Further Violations. 


vided by statute for such an offense. to hold a series of 10 two-hour confer- 
Sec. 7. A new registration shall be| ences with-a group of superintendents, | 
necessary for each session of Congress.; including division superintendents, the 
; master mechanic, the chief inspector, and: 


| ata ; abet 
!men of similar rank in the organization. 


Diesel Engine for Aircraft This series of conferences, which were 


; . ao jheld during July and August, was car-} 
Said to Offer Advantages {ried on principally for the purpose of! 


ike aks: oS j enabling the management of the Capital’ 
Development of a Diesel power plant | Traction Company to test out the confer- | 
sufficiently light for the use of aircraft; ence plan and determine whether or not 
would be a great contribution to aero- | it would lend itself to the needs of the! 
nautical engineering, in the opinion of | organization with men of the rank of | 
the Secretary of Commerce, W. F. Whit-} foremen. 
ing. Secretary Whiting stated orally! H, V. Schreiber, Safety Engineer of the | 
September 20, in commenting on press | Capital Traction Company, was responsi- 
reports of a successful flight in a plane! pje for the initiation of this work, but the 
powered by_an oil-burning motor, that! program as planned could not have been 
while the Department had found the} carried out without the active interest ' 
Diesel engine too heavy for practicabil-| and support of G. W. Shockey, General 
ity, elimination of its heaviness would} Superintendent, R. H. Dalgleish, Chief , 
Jeave an engine with undoubted advan- Engineer, and J. H. Hanna, President of | 
tages. ‘ .. | the Company. | 
Smaller fuel consumption and less in-} “ Tydustrial and business organizations | 
terference in aircraft radio communication | of 4)] types and in all sections of the | 
were cited by the Secretary as advan-! __“ ees ee 
tages which would result from a Diesel! 


engine manufactured to occupy a plane. Paris Green Effective 


‘ i 


| In Killing Mosquitoes, 


Chief of Staff to Attend 
Spanish War Encampment | ste ipiatls 

Larvae Poisoned by Dust Blown | 

On Pools of Water. 


' 
erans to be held in Havana October 7! Use of Paris green for the preven- 
to 9, according to an announcement by ; tion of multiplication of mosquitoes, par- ! 
the Department of War September 20, ticularl¥ the genus Anopheles, which 


Major General Charles P. Summerall | 
will attend: the Thirtieth Encampment 
of the United Spanish War Vet- 


‘eral departmental agencies under the | 


; with the result that there has 


draw up the subcommittee’s report for 
presentation to the Privileges and Elec- | 
tions Committee as soon as Congress! 
assembles. 


Office of the Chief Coordinator of the | 
United States, te ascertain whether or| 
not the Federal Government has any} 
function on Great Lakes navigation that | 
would permit it to designate a uniform; 
time for opening and closing of naviga- | 
tion on all the lakes and at all the ports 
was held at the Office of the Chief Co-| 
ordinator on September 20. The con-; 
ference will be followed by ‘others in|} : ; 
which the Chamber of a the Motion Picture Theater 
United States and the local chambers of} ° ‘ eae 
the ports on the lakes will be asked to thorized in Indiana. 
attend. Bsa ta ear oh batt 
It was brought out at the preliminary | Various allotments for the improve- 
discussion by the Deputy Chief Coor-, ment of Army posts, the largest of which ; 
dinator of the United States, Col. D. P.! is $19,800 for the construction of a mo-| 
Quinlan, that the matter of the clos- | tion picture theater at Fort Benjamin 
ing of navigation during the winter sea-; Harrison, Indiana, have peen approved | 
son and its opening is of much concern} Adjutant General, according to an _an-j; 
to the commerce of the United States.; nouncement by the Department of War| 
The various chambers of commerce of | September 20, which follows in full text: | 
the Lake ports, he said, have governed | The Commanding General, Panama 
this for each particular port and have, Canal Department, has been authorized : 
been giving the information to shippers,!to make an accurate survey of the a! 
been noj tire area in and adjacent to the flying | 
field, France Field, Canal Zone, at a cost } 
of not to exceed $3,500. | 
The War Department has authorized | 
the expenditure of $4,000 for the recon- 
struction of a portion of the water mains 
at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, in order | 
to give better fire protection. | 
The Commanding General, First Corps 


cient 


Funds for Improving | 


Army Posts Allotted 


Au- 





uniformity of dates for the Great Lakes | 
as a whole. 

Col. Quinlan said it had not been de-| 
cided whether or not President Coolidge | 
could exercise his authority and add to} 
the contributions now being made by the | 
Federal agencies relative to Great Lakes | 
traffic. At present, he declared, there! 4..,° Headquarters Boston, Mass., has | 
is no Federal official, civil body ae M- | heen authorized to undertake repairs to} 
dividual accepted by all shippers a8! parracks building No. 26 at Fort Adams, | 
qualified to set official dates for Great! Riode Island. 


jland. In actual value increase, 


however,! ports from the U 


nited States to Japan 


purchases of lumber, raw cotton and =| 


| Orient were well sustained for 


| tivity made heavier demands upon cer- 


China led with a gain of $5,632,000, while} declined from $21 628,000 5 
of $5,632,000, 2 $21,628,000 to $17,959,000, 
Japan_was second with $2,499,000 and! a loss of $3,669,000, or 17 ae cent. The 
New Zealand followed closely with $2,-: value of imports from Japan, however, | 
310,000. On the import side, India, China.| was raised by nearly 12 per cent from| 
New Zealand and the Philippines showed | $22,306,000 to $24,890,000 owing to the} 
considerable advances, but. the remain-| raw silk requirements of American silk 
a evidenced sharp declines. | manufacturers, 
ompared with June, 1928, the July; Inj ' s 5 4 4 
Ee i or most of} 746,000, showed little change compared! 
the countries, but a slump in Japan’s 


. eee ; . ee with the previous month. The loss of 
$6288,000 "a eens — $579,000 - exports, which amounted tol 
“lights | 7. h Se ee ee of $11,899,000, was slightly outbalanced by | 
slightly ess t an one per cent. In ¢on-j 4 gain of $600,000 in imporis. The re- 
trast, America’s increased industrial ac-! duction in exports was chargeable to} 
’ r 0 c | Australia’s slack demand for American; 
tain Oriental raw materials and imporis! gasoline and iron and steel manufactures | 
from the Far Eastern area rose by $3,-; which more than offset increased pur- | 
547,000, or more than 4 per cent, from! chases of automobiles, machinery and leaf | 
$84,127,000 to $87,674,000. During the! tobacco. \ 


: . i . a 
Vocational Education Vocations Taugh 


t 
Is Effective on Farms | In Reform Schools’ 


A study of the effectiveness of voca- i 
tional education in agriculture is soon , Instruction in Trades Is Given' 
to be published by the Federal Board ! . " gs . 
for Vocational Education, E. R. Allen, | ° in Most Institutions. 
editor and educational consultant of the! Seventy-five per cent of the industrial | 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, ; schools for delinquents in the United 
stated orally September 20. This study ' States that report to the Bureau of 
by Dr. Charles A. Myers, Research Sec- | Education teach trades and occupations | 
retary of the Pennsylvania State Edu- ! to the inmates, according to a bulletin | 


which follows in full text: carries malaria, is suggested by the De- 
The Chief of Staff of the Army. Major! partment of Agriculture as the result 
General Charles P. Summerall, will visit, of study just completed by Dr. L. O. 
Havana, Cuba, October 7, 8 and 9, tak-! Howard and F. C. Bishopp, of the Bu- 
ing part in the Thirtieth Annual En-|reau of Entomology. 
campent of the oe —— War Vet-; The full = a. 
erans. The Chief of Staff will arrive on! statement, made public eget ies 
the S. S. “Miami,” which is scheduled: follows: Poe Ceeienne Ser is 
to leave Key West, Fla., at 8:30 a. m.! Paris green mixed with fine dust in! oe ee aan Pedal Gaver | 
October 7. He will leave Havana at; the proportion of one part to nine by | to agecervan veeune ‘bility on can per- 
10:30 a. m. October 9. weight may be blown as a powder over ; Ment has any respons  Gcenk’ Lalas 
the surface of bodies of water and will form any function on the Great Lakes 


Lakes navigation, although most adhere } 
to the chambers of commerce of Duluth | 
and Milwaukee. Should it be decided} 
‘that the Federal government does have} 
,. jurisdiction its findings would not be | 
ane ee mandatory, he said. 
September 20, 
Pp e 


The Adjutant General has been in-j cational Association, is bringing up to! 
formed of approval of the eer 1926 a study Dr. Myers conducted in: 
cue Mamta, bal, er on mepeeiinrel 1922 on the value of agricultural educa- 
of not to exceed $19,800. The project) tion i the high schools. The question | 
is to be financed from funds of the! that the Federal Board is interested in! 
—— States Army Motion Picture | solving, Mr. Allen stated, is the actual 

rvice. | : 

“The Commanding General, Seventh} Value to students of _ 
Corps Area, Headquarters Fort Omaha,| courses. If it is discovered, he said, 
Neb., has been informed of the approvai! that the work taken is not a preparation | 
of the project for building furnace! for the occupations followed by the stu- { 


preemployment | 


of the Bureau of Education. These | 
schools reported only 0.5 per cent of 
those discharged as being illiterate. 

_ There are today in the United States 

3 industrial schools for delinquents, of 
which 158 have reported for 1926-27. Ac; | 
cording to Bureav of Education Bulletin, | 
1928, No. 10, United States Department 


; of the Interior, these 158 institutions re- 


port 84,317 inmates, of which number 
65,174 are boys and 19,143 are girls. Of 
the total number of inmates 72,803 are 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
iodine, and other important commodities 
are imported into this country. 

Terms of Agreement. 

By the terms of the decree all manu- 
facturers of quinine, American as well 
as foreign, will be restrained from: 

(1) Imposing restrictions on the resale 
of quinine in the United States. 

(2) Hindering the shipment or sale in, 
into, or from the United States of cin- 
chona bark or quinine derivatives. 

(3) Participating in any arrangement 
for pooling or division of profits or terri- 
tory with reference to sales made within 
the United States. 

(4) Discriminating between purchasers 
located within the United States. 

(5) Selling on the condition that the 
purchaser will not deal with a competi- 
tor of the seller. 

The quantity of quinine imported an- 
nually does not represent an expenditure 
to exceed $2,000,000, but that figure is 
no index of the practical, human value 
of insuring an unrestricted, continuous 
supply of a drug the use of which has 


' been largely responsible for the elimina- 


tion of malaria. 
Java Is Chief Source. 

The drug originated in Peru, where In- 
dian herb doctors discovered that it 
would relieve fever. At the present time 
90 per cent of the world’s supply origi- 


, nates in Java, where unique conditions 


of climate and soil favor the growth of 
the cinchona tree. 
Realizing the commercial and medical 


| importance of quinine, the Dutch devel- 
, oped 
; the bark and the distribution of the de- 


facilities for the manufacture of 
rivatives. Through the instrumentality 
of a planters’ association, a manufac- 
turers’ convention, and a quinine bureau 
(vepresenting planters as well as manu- 
facturers), the Dutch have regulated 
production and controlled distribution, 
A limited number of manufacturers 
in England, Germany, France, and the 
United States are permitted to make and 


: : ; vyhat Federal activities have 
; ‘ | kill such mosquito larvae as feed at the and as to W 
Automobile Production tae oe ae, Ge ten aeons Oe 


‘function on the Great Lakes,” he said. 
Existing conditions, it was stated at 


rooms and installing steam heat equin- 
; ment in two sets of quarters at Fort 


| dents then it is a waste of the public’s 
money, and some more efficient system 
of vocational education should be sub- 


For August Is Record | plane dusting has proved effective. At | 
ma Quantico, Va., last year the mate manana | 


| for dusting a considerable area of salt | 
' marsh cost 72 cents an acre, and gave, * : : . | 
an effective control. On small ponds a Gen. H. C. Smither, decided to call the | 
t hand dust gun may be used | conference to see what assistance, if any, | 
August production figures for. the Do-| Ratrolenm seer aati coe without the! the Federal Government could give in; 
minion of Canada are not available, It | addition of various other substances, and , Clarifying the situation. | 
ae seabed. anes in guly produced | drainage of breeding places..continue to; The problem is to determine a means! 
20,122 passenger ge and 5,104 trucks, 4S! be the main reliance for control of mos-jof providing the maxynum amount of | 
i 8,719 and 2,268 in 1927, respec-} Guitoes |navigation time to commerce commensv- | 
ively, an ost Swe ae 1 ‘vat rith safety of life and property,| 
: . Spirits of camphor or pine oil rubbed | rate. with safety 0 pre y:| 

The official summary of automobile! | the face and heads oe serviceable in| Colonel Quinlan said. Many millions of | 
production in August follows in full text: keeping mosquitoes away for a time, as/ dollars are involved as a result of some | 
August production (factory sales) of | 5. oil of pennyroyal but none of these of the agreernents entered into by; 
motor vehicles in the United States, as! ~ Pe ei! shippers, who deprive themselves of as} 


s deeply concerned, and for | 


[Continued from Page 1.] that reason the Chief Coordinator, Brig. | 
332,416 for the corresponding 1927 pe- 


riod and 455,194 for the year 1927. 


rial | the conference, are such that the nation’s | Meade, S. Dak. 


—————— ee stituted. 
Pulp Exhibit Placed 
At Fair in Georgia 


| 
| 


| Electrification Plans 
Under Way in Polan« 


| 


} 


Special exhibitions relating to the pulp} 
and paper industry were prepared by the} a 
Forest Products Laboratory of the De-| Gdynia Supplied With Power 


partment of Agriculture for the Georgia : - 
State Forest Fair from September 19 to And Lines Are Extended. | 


22, it was stated on September 20°by the} ee 
Department. The statement follows in| Recently published statistical data of! 
full text: : | the Ministry of Public Works indicate | 

In line with its frequently reiterated | that the total preduction of electric cur- | 





white and 11,514 colored. 

The number of instructors in thes: 
schools for the year is 1,488—582 men 
and 906 women. In addition to the 
teachers the assistants numbered 4,677 
in 1927, 2,529 men and 2,148 women. ! 
These assistants do no teaching, but care 
for the inmates. 

Instruction was given to 61,740 in- 
mates, or 74 per cent of the total num- 
ber of inmates in the institutions re- 
porting this item; and some trade oi 
occupation was taught to 48,646, or 75 
per cent of all inmates in institutions 
reporting this item. | 

Ninety-one schools reported both the | 
number of inmates committed 24,110, 
and the number that could neither read | 


< 


sell quinine—but on terms and condi- 
tions imposed in Holland. Heretofore 
in quinine derivatives, as well 
as manutacturers, have been compelled 
to handle quinine under arrangements 
which violate the anti-trust laws. 


dealers 


Allotments on Bonds 


Subscriptions Are Declared to 
Total $549,615,900. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


* ”  wiil last through the night. Oil of citron- 
reported to the Department of Commerce, ella alone or in combination is a favored 


was 458,429, of which 400,689 were pas- The authors particularly rec- 


|many as 15 or 20 days of navigation; faith in the possibilities for increased 
| through lack of uniformity of navigation | ytilization of Southern woods for paper 


rent in Poland in 1925 amounted to 1,-| nor write, 2,271, or a percetnage of 9.4 


senger cars and 57,740 were trucks, as | tepellent. 


compared with 391,180 passsenger cars 
and trucks in July and 308,826 in Au- 
gust, 1927. 
‘ To date, May has been the second | 
Sate sentation te 1008, ek Ge keep away the common house mosquitoes 
i i sa eee | for several hours, or i Vv are 2 ant 
prscwllgae gh eee: yp oe — jand persistent, the mixture may be rubbed 
tively, according to the report. The |" the face and hands. a hae 
May output in trucks was 50,000, al The yellow fever mosquito bites a 
figure exceeded not only by August but | daybreak after the effect of these repel- 
also by July with 53,082 ‘units. | lents is likely to have worn off. A mix- 
January, February and March recorded | ture of an ounce of oil | of citronella 
steady increases in 1928 production with! With four ounces of liquid petrolatum 
January showing the lowest output of! retards the evaporation of the citronella 
1928. April brought a drop in the pro-| and makes: it effective for a longer 
duction of total automobile units and | Period. 4 ; 
passenger cars, it was stated. The report includes suggestions for 
Monthly production figures, of auto-|Screehing homes and breeding places, 
mobile units and passenger cars re-|for inspections of mosquito breeding 
spectively, were reported as follows:| places, such as discarded tins and bottles 
January, 231,693 ‘and 205,576; Feb-}and low points in gutiers where water 
ruary, 823,809 and 291,151; March,| stands, the use of smucs;es and fumes 
413,386 and 871,821; April, 410,191! for the killing of mosquitoes in houses 
and 364,877; May, 425,863 and 375,-| and rooms, and the use of sprays, most 
863; June 396,669 and 356,439; July,’ cf which are kerosene extracts of 
391,180 and 338,098; August 458,429 | pyrethrum. 
aud 400,689, 


\and a half-ounce of oil of cedar. Ordi- 


! ommend a mixture of one ounce each of, 
!oil of citronella and spirits of camphor 


narily. they say, a few drops on a bath, 
‘towel hung over the head of the bed will! 


‘time, he said. 
The date of the next conference has 
not been set. 


‘itching sensation following mosquito 

bites known to the writers from their 
| personal experience, they say, “has been 
i moist soap. Wet the end of a piece of 
' ordinary toilet soap and rub it gently on 
‘the puncture, and the irritation wi'l soon 
pass away. Others have recommended 
| household ammonia, or alcohol, or glyc- 
j erin. One correspondent marks the 
! with napthaline moth balls; another with 
iodine.” 


The greater part of the bulletin deals | southern pines and hardwoods for papers | 


| with abolition of breeding places, large 
‘and small, and with methods for destroy- 
| ing mosquitoes. The authors emphasize 
jthat mosquitoes are not merely nuisances, 
but are also conveyors of serious dis- 
‘eases, such as malaria, yellow fever, 


| tained free on application to the Depart- 


a 


puncture with a lump of indigo; another | 


; and pulp, the Forest Products Laboratory 
j}at Madison, Wis., has sent a representa- 
| tive and an exhibit to the Georgia State 
| Forest Fair which is being held at Way- 
cross, September 19 to 22, under the 
!auspices of the Georgia State forestry 
; department and Ware County Chamber 
| of Commerce. , 
' 


|Products Laboratory’s pulp and paper 


| staff, will take the exhibit to Waycross) 


{and will make an address on National 
|Day, September 21. The title of the 
address will be “Increased Utilization of 
Southern Woods.” Mr. Bray has had 
| several years of intimate connection with 


iresearch on the utilization of both the 


j of every grade. 
The Forest Products Laboratory has pre- 


Mark W. Bray, chemist on the Forest! 


| 800,000 kilowatt hours, or approximately 
66 kilowatt hours per capita, while tie 


| potential demand for electric current in| jiteyates disch 
| Poland is estimated at 5,200,000 kilowatt! that 145 or 0.5 per cent of those 


illiterate. One hundred and thirty-nine 
institutions report both the number dis- 
charged, 27,530, and the number of 
arged, 27.385, which shows 
dis- 


| hours a year, the Commercial Attache; charged from these institutions were il- 


at Warsaw, Clayton Lane, reports to the 
| Department of Commerce. 


follows in full text: 

Among the more interesting projects 
| of electrification which are now being 
| developed, the following are the ‘most im- 
| portant: Supply of electric current to 
the port of Gdynia~ from the Grodek 
hydroelectric plant (Pomerania) %and, 


t 
i 
' 
| 
' 


| ; 
The report made public September 2u, ; there 


literate, which is considerably beiow the 
average for the United States, although 
are probably differences in the 
definition of illiteracy in each group. 


Rayon Treated With Oils 
To Free Static Electricity 


Treatment of rayon with conditioning 


ania; electrification of the Jaslo and| knitting rayon yarns, the Department of 


| Kroano_ petroleum district by the Ver-| Commerce stated September 20. 


The 


| pared especially for the forest fair a) datok Company (Galicia); extension of ; Statement follows in full text: 


' booklet of samples of kraft, white wrap- 


ithe electric plant at Laziska Gorne 


| 


The dry cleaner on the alert against 


' 300, 


total exchange subscriptions received, the 
total cash subscriptions received and the 
total subscriptions allotted, both ex- 
change and cash, follow: 

Boston, $5,493,600, $76,499,200, $49,- 
694,900; New York, $31,560,500, $287,- 
155,100, $141,367,100; Philadelphia, $4,- 
921,700, $63,045,400, $37,721,700; Cleve- 
land, $10,912,000, $59,099,000, $43,370,- 
500; Richmond, $2,977,600, $23,949,400, 
$20,175,500; Atlanta, $1,240,400; $47,921,- 
$34,661,200; Chicago, $13,455,900, 


, $96,126,500, $67,452,400; St. Louis, $7,- 


connected with it, the construction of aj Oils in order to ground static electricity | 
new hydroelectric plant at Zur, Pomer-! generated in belting is necessary in mills | 


711,100, $30,331,100, $25,442,000; Minne- 
apolis, $4,796,700, $14,311,400, $14,965,- 
700; Kansas City, $8,862,500, $22,547,- 
800, $24,473,400; Dallas, $3,149,800, $43,- 
338,900, $29,537,900; San Francisco, $5,- 
095,300, $152,230,500, $57,533,900; Treas- 
ury, $2,976,800, $276,900, $3,219,700; 
Cle SaaS $916,880,500, $549,- 
615,900. 


, ping, book, print, writing, and other pa-! (Silesia); and the formation of a Union’ the generation of static electricity when! generated by belting, etc., a condition 


{pers made from Southern wods. 


|} preparation of papers from 


“ The most satisfactory remedy for the ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. | pines. 


ses Spe- | 
filariasis, and dengue or breakbone fever, | cially prepared for the fair also was the) Radom districts for the purpose of bet-| ested in knowing that danger from this| ting fancy designs. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1570-F may be ob-| Laboratory’s exhibit showing steps in the! ter utilization of the electric current pro-! cause is not confined to his industry.} condition, rayon yarns are treated with 
Southern; duced and for the establishment of a, In the knitting mills rayon yarns have} conditioning 1 
‘a tendency to take up static electricity | grounding the static electricity. \ 


of Electric Plants of the 


uniform distribution policy, 


Kielce and! cleaning silks or rayons may be inter-| that causes considerable trouble in knit- 


To eliminate this 


oils, thus shunting oF 
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Taxation 


Production of Stone | 
Gained Ten Per Cent 
During Past Year 


Value of Amount Quarried 
In 1927 Is Estimated by 
Bureau of Mines at | 

$198,661,627. 
ed ong sample aT such 


foundation, bridges, and unshaped 
for building and retaining, 


pric 
as 
face stone 
poe than one-half of the building 
stone sold was limestone—17,340,650 
cubic feet, valued at $18,820,045, this | 
quantity being 6 per cent less than in} 
1926. The largest quarry center for| 
building limestone, the Bettore-Eisom 
ington district in Indiana, reported tota 
sales from the quarries of 13,572,950 
cubic feet in 1927, valued at $16,407,170, 
a decrease of 4 per cent in quantity over 
1926. Of this total 5,445,970 cubic feet, 
valued at $3,461,369 was sold as rough 
stone; 5,268,060 cubic feet, $4,685,844, | 
sawed stone and semi-finished stone; and | 
2,858,920 cubic feet, $8,259,957 cut stone. | 
The mills of this district not operated 
in connection with the quarries reported 
sales of 728,000 cubic feet of sawed stone, | 
valued at $704,732; 35,030 cubic feet | 
semi-finished stone, valued at $58,056; | 
and 907,440 cubic feet of cut stone, | 
valued at $2,883,657. High grade build-| 
ing limestone quarried at Carthage, Mo., 
amounted to 339,260 cubic feet; at Bow- 
ling Green, Ky., to 198,770 cubic feet; | 
at Mankato and Kasota, Minn., to 199,-| 
640 cubic feet. , 
Decrease in Granite. a | 
Total sales of granite for building; 
stone (6,397,830 cubic feet, valued at} 
$7,672,112), represented nearly one-fifth 
of the building stone produced in 1927, 
and decreased 22 per cent in quantity 
over 1926. The granite sold for archi- | 
tectural work, including rough ana 
dressed stone, was 2,073,550 cubic feet, 
valued at $6,963,541. — The principal | 
States producing granite for architec- 
tural building stone were Massachusetts | 
(574,060 cubic feet), Maine (417,740 
cubic feet), Minnesota (269,080 cubic 
feet), New Hampshire (147,060 cubic | 
feet), California (110,950 cubic feet) and | 
Georgia (97,110 cubic feet), Pennsylva- | 
nia, Massachusetts, and Maryland pro- | 
duced a considerable quantity of granite) 
for rough construction work. 
Total sales of sandstone uildin 
(3,995,370) cubic feet, valued at $3,025,- 
864), an increase in quantity ; 
cent from 1926. Sandstone for archi- | 
tectural work, including rough, sawed, | 
and finished stone, amounted to 2,252,000 | 
cubic feet, valued at $2,809,927. Ohio | 
produced 1,636,710 cubic feet. Kentucky, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and | 
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Arrange 
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Salaries 


ment for Salaries and Commissions 


Declared to Be Distribution of Earnings 


Ruling of Commissioner of Internal Revenue That Deduc- 
tion Is Unreasonable Is U pheld by District Court. 


H. L. TRIMYER AND CoMPANY, INC., V. 
NogL, INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTOR. 
District COURT FOR THE EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA. 


The question for decision in this suit 
to recover alleged illegally collected 
taxes was whether a certain contract of 
employment between the corporation and 
its president was reasonable so as to 
justify the corporation in deducting, the 
full amount of salary and commissions 
paid him. It was shown by a stipulation 
of facts that the president and the two 
other officers, who were likewise the own- 
ers of all of the stock, were to receive 
combined salaries and commissions in an 
amount that at any time might cause a 
loss for the corporation. This plan, how- 
ever, was subject to a further agreement 
that if there was a loss it was to be 
made up by the chief beneficiary out of | 
the commissions paid him as president. ! 


The court supported the ruling of the} 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in the | 
latter’s refusal to allow a deduction for 
the full amount because unreasonable 
and tending to bankrupt the concern. 
The court observed that the plan ap- 
peared to be more a distribution of earn- 
ings than one of fixing salaries. 

Following is the full text of the opin-} 
ion by Grover, district judge: 

This action was begun to recover- 
back payments of additional income 
and excess profits taxes, interest and 
penalty assessed against plaintiff by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1920, amounting to $6,055.84. The 
case is sumbitted on a written stipula- 
tion waiving a jury, and on an agreed 
statement of facts. A summary of these 
follows: 

Plaintiff company was a Virginia cor- 
poration engaged in the local stevedor- 
ing and storage business from October, 
1919, to December 31, 1923. On the 
last named date it surrendered its 
charter. Its issued outstanding capital | 


| stock amounted to 150 shares of $100! p 


each. H. L. Trimyer was president of 
the company, and owned 95 shares. 
His son H. C. Trimyer was secretary, 
and owned five shares; and J. S. Jones 
was treasurer, and owned 50 shares. 
Its assets consisted of a warehouse in 


ness and all outstanding contracts 
purchased on the 6th of October, 
from H. L. Trimyer for $15,000. 
Compensation of Officers 


Was Fixed by Board 


were 
1919, 


$22,275.29 disallowed, Trimyer filed in- 
dividually a claim for a refund on this 
amount, which claim the commissioner 
rejected on the ground that the amount 
of disallowed compensation could not 
be treated as a dividend, the result of 
which is that both Trimyer individually 
and the corporation have been taxed 
and have paid on the sum of $22,275.29 
disallowed as described ¢ bove. 

The question for decision is, was the 
contract of employment made between 
the corporation and Trimyer reasonable 
so as to justify the deduction by the 


law which permits deductions “for 
salaries or other compensation for per- 
sonal services actually rendered.” 
(Section 234, A-1, Revenue Act 1918.) 


Test of Deductibility 


Is Reasonableness 
The regulations adopted by the De- 


partment (Regulations 45, 1920 Edi- 


in the case of compensation payments | 


in fact payments purely for services,” 
and it has been held by a number of 
courts that this is a question of fact to 
U. 


| 

i 

| 

{ 

corporation of the total amount paid | 
Trimyer under that provision of the| 
| 

| 
' 

tion) state: “The test of deductibility | 
is whether they are reasonable and are | 
i 


be determined from the evidence. 


|S. v. Knitting Mills, C. C. A. 3rd Cir-: 
cuit, 273 Federal 657; Becker Bros. vs.; 


| 


U. S., C. C. A. 2nd Circuit, 
page 3. 
In this case no oral evidence was 


7 F(2d) 


offered by either party, and the agreed | 


statement of facts contains only this 
reference to the subject, viz.; ‘During 
the said fiscal year the said H. L. Trim- 


yer devoted his services to the business} 


of said corporation, and frequently put 
in considerable overtime. 

“H. L. Trimyer and Company, Incor- 
porated, during the period under dis- 
pute did a gross business of $170,503.39, 
of which $151,972.37 was received for 
stevedoring work, secured through the 
personal efforts of the officers and stock- 
holders of the corporation, and the 
alance, $18,499.64, was received from 
storage charges on material and com- 
modities stored in the corporation’s 
warehouse.” 

It will thus be seen that although 
presumably the corporation succeeded 
to the individual business of Mr. Trim- 


compensation for 
services or by way of profits. Equally 
nothing is shown as to the services 
which Mr. Trimyer as 


formation of the corporation. No evi- 
dence was presented as to compensa- 


| 


' 


| 


1 
' 
the City of Norfolk erected on leased} yer, nothing was shown in evidence as! 
for building} land, and sundry warehouse trucks,|to the volume of the prior business! 

| <ang-planks, buckets, shovels, etc. These | or of the amount which Mr. Trimyer! 
of 19 per: assets together with the warehouse busi-|received either in ! 


: | 3, U- N LYMAN WHITNEY 
president and | TEE, U-W oF JAMES 


general manager performed after the! 
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Earned Income 


Index and Digest 


S* 
D 


Reasonable Salaries, Defined: 


Revenue. 
1814, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


Ss 
KE Property: State Laws: 


Internal Revenue Collector. 


VIDENCE: Admissions: 


Commissionér of Internal Revenue. 
Page 1814, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


ROCEDURE: Board of Tax Appeals: 
Acts.—The Board of Tax Appeals will not consider or determine, ab- 
stractly, the provisions of any revenue acts which it is daily being required to 


TATE TAX: Gross Estate, Inclusions: 
1918 Act.—Where State courts 
strued the law of their jurisdiction as excluding real estate from the property 
of an estate that was subject to administration expenses, Federal taxing 
authorities were not allowed to include such real estate in determination of 
the Federal estate tax due.—Benjamin Harrelson et al. v. Noah Creeks, 
(District Court, Western District of Missouri, 
Western Division.)—Yearly Index Page 1814, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


Individual Returns: 

An allegation, admitted before the Board of Tax Appeals, that a trust 
company collected taxable income consisting of profit from the sale of securi- 
ties, made a return as an individual and took the earned income credit of 
25 per cent, which was disallowed by the taxing authorities, is not sufficient 
of itself to defeat the deficiency—-New England Trust Co., Executor, v. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


LLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: Ordinary Business Expenses: Distribution of Earnings: 
1918 Act.—Where a corporation, by reso- 
lution, voted salaries to its three officers (who were the sole owners of the 
stock) totaling more than one-third of its annual gross income and, in addi- 
tion, voted certain commissions to them with the qualification that when a 
deficit was created that amount should be repaid to the corporation out of 
the corhmissions voted, such an act must be regarded as a plan for dis- 
tribution of earnings rather than a fixing of compensation, and the payments 
were unreasonable because tending to bankrupt the corporation, and the full 
amount thereof does not constitute an allowable deduction as an ordinary 
business expense.—H. L. Trimyer and Co., Inc., v. Commissioner of Internal 
(District Court, Eastern District of Virginia.)—Yearly Index Page 


Administration Expenses: Real |}! 
have con- 


| 


Trusts: Deficiencies.— 


Abstract Questions: All Revenue 


apply to varying situations of fact—New England Trust Co., Trustee, vy. |]! 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Page 1814, Col. 4 (Volume ITI.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other. cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
| Internal Revenue. 
! 


‘ 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index 


| 
} 
; 
' 
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— 


Abstract Ruling Refused on Provision | 


In Revenue Act for Earned Income Credit 


TRUSTEE, U-IND. 
SLACK AND IN ITS CAPACITY AS AD- 
MINISTRATOR AND EXECUTOR, V. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; THE 
NEW ENGLAND Trust CoMPANY, TRUS- 


AND IN ITS CAPACITY AS ADMINISTRA- 
TOR AND EXECUTOR, V. COMMISSIONER 


| Board of Tax Officials Considers Law Must Be Construed 
In Application to Specific Cases. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY,! was duly made on form 1040 and the! 
BY Apple H. H./tax assessed thereon w 


| 


| 
' 
! 
' 
| 
| 
' 


as duly paid. The 
form used was the same as that pro- | 
vided for individuals. 

No special form was or is provided | 
for a trustee or other fiduciary where! 
the payment of tax is involved. In the} 
absence of instructions to the contrary ! 


NER | the taxpayer used the méthod sof com-! 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET NOS. ; 


puting the tax.which was provided for} 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Ars PRESENTED HeretiN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WitHout ComM™MeEnNT By THE UwNrrep States DAIty 


Estates 


a 


| Right to Subject Real 


Property in Missouri 


To Expenses in Settling Estate Is Denied 


Land in Quest 


BENJAMIN HARRELSON, MALETA H, 
Scott, LENA HARRELSON, FRANK Har- 
RELLSON, SARAH HARRELSON, ANNIE 
RELSON, SARAH HARRELSON, Howarp 
M. Harre,son, ALMA H. ALLISON AND 
MartTIN HARRELSON, v. NoAH Crooks, 
INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTOR. No. 
6918. District Court roR THE WESsT- 
ERN District OF MIssoURI, WESTERN 
Division. 


The only question here was whether 
real estate in Missouri was subject to 
the expenses of administration of an es- 
tate. If it were found that the State 
statutes excluded real estate from the 
items subject to the administration ex- 
penses, the plaintiffs were entitled to 
recover certain estate taxes for which 
they filed this suit; if real estate was to 
be included in the gross estate, a de- 
murrer filed by the Government must be 
sustained. 

The trial court ruled in favor of the 
plaintiffs after reviewing the decisions 
of the Missouri appellate courts which, 
with one exception, the court said, held 
that Missouri statutes did not make 
real estate subject to such a charge, and 
this finding automatically made the Fed- 
eral taxing provision operate to exclude 
real estate from the basis of assess- 
ment of estate tax. 

Following is the full text of the memo- 
randum and order entered in the case by 
Otis, District Judge: 

Plaintiffs sue to recover from the de- 
fendant the sum of $37,762.20 with in- 
terest, alleged to have been unlawfully 
collected as a tax out of an estate in- 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
= 


Promulgated September 20, 1928. 


Edgar M. Morsman, Jr., Administrator 
of the Estate of Truman Buck, De- 
ceased, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 17660. 

Credit claimed by petitioner on 
account of inheritance taxes paid to 
the State of Nebraska in respect of 
property included in the gross es- 
tate for estate-tax purposes should 
be allowed in an amount not to ex- 
ceed 25 per cent of the estate tax. 

Louis Ginsburg v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 13601. 


other States also reported considerable} Qn the same day a special meeting, 
amounts. ate 2 971 of the Board of Directors of the cor-| 

Marble sold for building stone in 1927 poration was held at which all three | 
amounted to 2,823,790 cubic feet, valued! of the above named were present, and | 
at $10,739,228, 2 per cent less in quantity | at which Trimyer, Senior, was chair- | 
than in 1926. The principle State pro-| man, and Trimyer, Junior, secretary, 
ducing building marble are Tennessee| and at which the compensation of the! 
(965,820 cubic feet), Missouri (526,780: officers for the ensuing year (the year| 
cubic f-ct), Vermont (807,110 cubic feet),}in question) was fixed as follows: 
and Georgia (187,060 cubic feet). Ala- Trimyer, Senior, president and general 
bama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali-| manager, $1,100 per month; Jones, 
fornia, Colorado, Maryland, Massachu-| treasurer, $800 per month, and in ad- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, North! dition a commission to Trimyer, Senior, 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Utah also|of 20 per centum from the the gross | 
furnish marble for building purposes.| receipts of the business up to $200,000, | 
The product from Georgia and Missouri} and 25 per centum on the gross receipts | 
is chiefly for exterior building and aia $200,000, subject to a provision | 
from Tennessee and Vermont for interior! that the gross recepits should reach al 
work. Serpentine (100,000 cubic feet,} total of $100,000, and subject also to | 
valued at $641,845) quarried in Maryland,|a provision that if by reason of the} 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl-; payment of this commission, the I 
vania, and Vermont, is included in the; tion of the business showed a loss, 


| lation to the business of the corpora- 


tion paid similar officers by similar cor- . ; 
porations at or about the same time,! This proceeding presented a question 
and therefore the whole question of} of procedure and also required a ruling 
the reasonableness of the compensation | by the Board of Tax Appeals on the 
depends upon the facts shown with re-| sufficiency of evidence. 

In the first instance, the petitioners 
tion, its capital stock, and its earned | sought a construction of the law which 
profits. i was described by the Board as in the 

As has been already stated, there] abstract, and this it declined to do. In 
were no profits, but allowing for the! the second matter, the Board held that 
full compensation provided by the re-! an allegation, admitted by the Commis- 
solution, a deficit of approximately $10,-| sioner of Internal Revenue, was not in 
000. Invested capital of the company} this instance sufficient to defeat a de- 
was $15,000, and the aggregate salary) ficiency. 
of the three officers of the corporation} A. H. Dalrymple, for the taxpayer; 
without allowing anythine for commis-| J, L. Backstrom and R. H. Ritterbusi, 
sions amounted to $23,850, and with | for the Commissioner. There being no 
the commissions added, to an amount} statement of facts, the following is the 
in excess of $55,000, or approximately | full text of the opinion: 
one-third of the gross business done; pocket No. 12199. Sternhagen: 


by th 2 arly i i ; BY See 
y the company, and nearly four times This proceeding was instituted by pe- 


the amount of the invested capital. tition duly filed and answer in which 
* 


12199, 24487. Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. j 


the individual. Credit was taken for 25 
per cent of tax on earned net income! 
{less exemption of $1,000. i 

(b) Under date of September 24, 1925,| 
; the Collector at Boston first notified the| 
|New England Trust Company, trustee, | 
; that estates and trusts are not entitled | 
|to a credit for earned income. Seven: 
such notices were received bearing said 
| date, each referring to a diiferent trust. 
Protest was duly made under date of | 
October - 22, 1925, and a hearing was: 
| granted and held in the Collector’s office 
ion October 30, 1925, at 2 p. m. No 60- 


|day letter has as yet been received re-! not exempt from taxation under sec- 
'lating to this first group. 


i tion 1211 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
| mare Wnder date of December 11, 1925.! Cyrus H. McCormick, Anita M. Blaine, 


more notices were forwarded by said} ” 
i and Harold F. McCormick, Executors 
Collector relating to other trusts, among of the Estate of Nettie Fowler Me- 


them being the trust u/ind. by Addie H. Cormick, Deceased, v. Commissioner 


H. Slack. All 60-d i i 
| group have been a - this| of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 
| 22731. 


| (d) Under date of December 31, 1925, 


Petitioner’s return for 1919 held 
to have been false with intent to 
evade tax, and additional tax and 
penalty asserted by respondent are 
not barred. 

J. F. Roberts v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. Docket No. 12248. 

Under the facts of this case, held, 
that petitioner was not an “officer or 
employe” of the State of Georgia or 
political subdivision thereof, and 
that the compensation received by 
him, under certain contracts for the 
collection of delinquent taxes, is 





ion Is Held Not to Be Included in Determi- 
nation of Federal Tax Due. 


herited by them. The total value of the 
estate is alleged in the petition to have 
been $2,137,204.22, which included both 
real and persor-] property. The value 
of the real estate included was $269,730 
and the amount involved in this suit was 
that part of the tax collected which was 
based upon the value of the real estate. 
Defendant has demurred to the petition 
on the ground that it states no cause of 
action, ? 

The statute which fixes the basis for 
the assessment of the estate tax, being 
the Revenue Act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1057- 
1097), is: 

“Section 402. That the value of the 
gross estate of the decedent shall be de- 
termined by including the value at the 
time of his death of all property, real 
or personal, tangible or intangible, 
wherever situated, 


Court Refers to Sections 


Of Revenue Act 

(a) To the extent of the interest 
therein of the decedent at the time of his 
death which after his death is subject 
to the payment of the charges against 
his estate and the expenses of its ad- 
ministration and to distribution as part 
of his estate, * * *” 

It will be noted that Property may 
not be included in the value of the gross 
estate of a decedent unless after his 
death three facts exist with reference to 
it, Of these one is that the property is 
subject to the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of the estate, If all three facts 
are not present, including this one, then 
the property may not be included in cal- 
culating the value of the estate to be 
taxéd. United States v. Field, 255 U. S. 
257, 262. 

The theory of the‘case is that real 
estate in Missouri is not subject to ex- 
penses of administration and that, there- 
fore, the real estate here should not have 
been included in determining the amount 
of tax due. 

The defendant disputes this theory. 

The only question for consideration 
then is whether in Missouri real estate 
is subject to expenses of administra- 
lion and that question is to be deter- 
mined by the State law. 


Question Resolved 
In Plaintiff’s Favor 


The question must be in 
plaintiffs’ favor. Repeated decisions of 
Missouri appellate courts announce the 
law of this State to be that real estate 
is not subject to administration expenses. 
Among other cases are the following: In 
Re Motier Estate, 7 Mo. App. 514; 
Ritchey v. Withers, 72 Mo. 556; Elsroth 
v. Young, 94 Mo. App. 351; State v. 
Doud, 269 S. W.1.c. 924. I have found 
no decision by a Missouri court, with one 
exception, which holds to the contrary. 
The exception is Elsroth v. Young, 88 
|Mo. App. 418, decided by the St, Louis * 
|Court of Appeals April 9, 1901, But 
that decision, to the extent that it an- 
nounced a doctrine contrary to the one 
generally stated, was repudiated by the 
same court in a later consideration of 
the same case, Elroth v Young, 94 
Mo. App. 351. 

The defendant cites Howell 
140 Mo, 441. 

In the Howell case, under an order 
directing the sale of real property to 
pay debts of the estate in accordance 
with what is now Section 141, Revised 
Statutes of Missouri, 1919, real estate 
was sold and a portion of the proceeds 
was applied to the payment of admin- 


resolved 


v. Jump, 


istration expenses, The validity of the 
sale was upheld because the order upon 


| 


marble figures. There was also sold | Trimyer was to refund to the corpora.’ Figures Said to Indicate the facts alleged were admitted. It came} the New England Trust Company noti- 


1. Amount of deduction for execu- 
22,930 short ton. of serpentine, « alued at tion the amount of such loss. The! Unreasonableness Existed 


fees 


$94,730. The total sales of marble re-} 
ported from Carthage, Mo., for 1927, | 
were 350,000 cubic feet, valued  ¢ $741,- 
694, a decrease in quantity of 23.8 per 
cent from 1926. This includes a small! 
quantity of monumental stone. 

Basalt showed decreased output for 
1927, and various miscellaneous varieties 
of stone used chiefly for rough construc- 
tion showed a large increase. 

Gain Seen In Sales. 

Stone sold for monumental and mem- 
orial work in 1927 amounted to 4,327,270 
cubic feet, valued at $14,993,091, a de- | 
crease of less than 1 per cent in quantity. 

Granite (including rough and dressed | 
stone) reported as sold for this purpose | 
in 1927 was 3,199,790 cubic feet, valued | 


‘by way of commissions, $24,075.29, or 


| $15,000 of this amount was allowed, 


agreement referred to was on the mo-| 
tion of Jones, and unanimously adopted. 

The return of the corporation for 
the fiscal year in question showed a loss 
for the year in the amount of $9,999.11, 
which amount Trimyer refunded. The! 
return also showed that after allowing 
for this refund Trimyer received by 
way of regular salary, $13,200, and 


| 


| 


a total of $37,275.29. Upon a review 
of the return by the commissioner, only 


and the corporation assessed on the $22,- 
275.29 disallowed, and required to pay the 


| tax on same, and this it is now seeking 


to recover. 
It is proper to add before conclud- 


ing this statement of facts that Mr. 
Trimyer reported and paid the tax on 
the entire amount received by him, and 
when later the commissioner required | 
the corporation to pay a tax on the | 

= ea 


at $10,895,842, a decrease of 1 per cent 
in quantity. The principal States pro- 
ducing granite for monumental work in 
1927 were Vermont (1,286,170 cubic feet, 
of which the Barre district produced 
1,115,400 cubic feet), Massachusetts | 
(359,590 cubic feet, of which the Quincy } 
district produced 256,150 cubic feet), 
Georgia (236,770 cubic feet), Minnesota 








Bids for Fuel Oil for Ships 
Are Made Public by Board | 


These figures, when considered bel ; wes 
themselves, raise a strong presumption! submitted for a final decision. 


against the reasonableness of the trans-| Credit Is Claimed 


action. It is entirely true, as was said, 
‘ On Earned Income 


in the Becker case, “Whether services| 
The admitted allegations of the peti- 
tion are as follows: 


were rendered, and whether also they; 
were commensurate with the salary 
paid, are matters of judgment and 
discretion, reposed by general law in 
the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion.” As between the three stock- 
holders of this corporation, therefore. 
what was done may not be the subject of 
criticism, but while presumptively such 
contracts as the board may make are! 
valid, they are so far as salary is con- 
cerned not conclusive against the 
Government because the Government has! 
the right, by the terms of the Statute, to 
ascertain and determine whether the 


amount paid as salary is salary or is| oome (profit from sale of securities) 


eo iin seeseaitinns Gti tia during 1924 and a return of such income 


trolled by Mr. Trimyer by virtue ef} 
stock ownership equal to 66 2-3 per 
wholly within | 


poration with principal office at Boston, 
Mass. The deficiency letter was mailed 
to the taxpayer on February 6, 1926. 


taxes for the calendar year 1924 and are 
less than $10,000, to wit: 


| aggregate. 


relies as the basis of its appeal are as 
follows: , 
(a) The taxpayer collected taxable in- 





centum of the entire outstanding total. 


plus the compensation exceeded the 
It was, therefore, 


whole net earnings of the company, the 


The taxpayer is a Massachusetts cor-! 


The taxes in controversy are income} 


$20 in the} 
instant case and $277.18 or more in the! 


The facts upon which the taxpayer} 


(227,620 cubic feet), Wisconsin (125,110! 
cubic feet), California (103,520 cubic 
feet), Rhode Island (103,490 cubic feet), 
New Hampshire (98,670 cubic feet), and 
Maine (73,800 cubic feet). 

Sales of marble for monumental work | 
(including rough, and finished stone) in} 
1927 were reported as 1,127,480 cubic; 
feet, valued at $4,097,249, an increase of 
3 per cent in quantity. Vermont produced , 
675,600 cubic feet, Georgia 366,080 cubic ; 
feet, and Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, | 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee much} 
smaller amounts. \ 

Street Material Gain. 

Street and road material in general | 
showed increased sales in 1927, al- 
though sales of paving blocks (38,705,- 
560 blocks, valued at $3,583,400) de-| 
creased 2 per cent in quantity. Stone; 
sold for flagstones (737,680 cubic feet, | 
valued at $573,736) decreased 18 per 
cent. Stone sold for curbing (4,862,-; 
580 cubic feet, valued at $4,939,716) 
increased 10 per cent in quantity. Total} 
crushed stone amounted to 94,948,770 
short tons, valued at $97,474,267 in 
1927, an increase of 15 per cent in 
quantity. Crushed stone for concrete 
and road work (78,544,210 tons, valued: 
at $84,177,237) increased 17 per cent 
in quantity, and crushed stone reported 
as used for railroad ballast (16,404,560 
tons, valued at $13,297,030) increased 
5 per cent. 

Stone sold for fixing to blast furnaces, 
open hearth steel works smelters, and| 
other metallurgical plants, amounted to! 
21,666,070 short tons, valued at $15,-| 
985,525, a decrease of 9 per cent in 
quantity. 

Other Lines Decline. 


| 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
$1 per bbl.; Pan-American Petroleum] pany and acquiesced in the arrange- 
Company, $.76 per bbl., and $.80 per| ment made, but it is also true that the 


bbl.; Union Oil Company, $.76% per bbl.,| salary paid to him as treasurer of the, 


and $.76'2 per bbl., with option to extend} corporation in the period of a year 
contract for an additional 12 months; | was nearly equal to double the amount 
Texas Company, $.70 per bbl., and $.73% | of his capital invested in the company; 


per bbl.; Richfield Oil Company, $.75 and! and while no point is made by the| 


$.80; General Petroleum Corporation,| Government of the amount of salary 
$.79 and $.82%2; Associated Oil Company,|paid to him, and presumably it was 
$.80 and $.85; Marine Refining Company, | fairly earned, still the amount of his 
$.78 and $.82, the latter barge delivery;: salary as treasurer when compared to 


| power to what he pleased. It is entirely! deficit should be made good by the 
!true that Jones, the other stockholder, ! 
had a substantial interest in the com-!| 


officer principally benefited, and this 


proved to be the case. 


If the commissions provided by the 
resolution had related to the net earn- 
ings, much that has been said would 
be inappropriate, but in this case, in 
a business requiring the employment of 
much labor, and therefore the expendi- 
ture of money to make money, to charge 
the company, in addition to liberal 
salaries, with an amount equal to one- 
fifth of the gross receipts, was not 


Shell Company, 350,000 bbls. only, $.85 


cargo vessels with an aiternate bid for | 
total requirements, cargo and bunkers 
on quality oil not meeting specifications, 
$.70 per bbl., and $.72%% per bbl. | 

ee 
' 


manufacture of refractories in 1927) 
amounted to 434,160 short tons, valued | 
at $424,140. Besides this quantity, | 
operators who both quarry and dead- 
burn or sinter dolomite reported 374,! 
415 tons of sintered material, valued 
at $3,459,803. The quantity of raw 
dolomite reported was 15 per cent 
less than in 1926, and the sintered 
material decreased 3 per cent. Quartz-| 
ite (ganister) used in the manufac- 
ture of refractory brick, for furnace 
lining, and for the manuiacture of fer- 
rosilicon, amounted to 900,720 short 
tons, valued at $1,164,768. This was; 
a decrease of 9 per cent in quantity. 
Sales of mica schist for furnace and 
kiln lining, which is quarried in Mont-j 
gomery County, Pa., near Edge Hill, | 
amounted to 28,040 tons, valued at 
$121,800, a decrease in quantity of 21 








| the capital invested in the business or| 
|on cargo and bunkers for tankers, and! 


1 150,000 bbls., only $.85 on bunkers for 


to the amount of business transacted 


| is sufficiently large at least to raise a 


presumption that his acquiescence may 
not have been altogether unselfish. 

If the question now raised by the 
Government had been raised by a 
minority stockholder or a creditor of 
this same corporation, it is not con- 
ceivable that a court of equity would, 
under such circumstances, hesitate to 
express an opinion unfavorable to the 
position of the plaintiff. The rule in 
such cases has always been that the 
power to manage the affairs of a cor- 
poration must be exercised not selfishly, 
but for the benefit of the stockholders 
and creditors, and a resolution adopted 
by directors who control the corpora- 
tion through stock ownership solely in 
their own interest, has always been held, 
when other interests intervened, an 
abuse of authority which the courts 
should set aside. 


Agreement Anticipated 


Deficit in Business 
In this case, I think it is evident from 


i only to invoke disaster, but to carry 
{with it inevitably the conclusion that 
| what was really intended was either 
a distribution of earnings rather than 
the fixing of reasonable compensation, 
; or payment under the guise of salary 
for outstanding existing contracts trans- 
ferred by Trimyer to the corporation 
under the contract of sale. 

In this situation, therefore, and with- 
out some evidence to rebut this con- 
clusion, I am constrained to agree with 
‘the commissioner that the plan was 
unreasonable within the purview of the 
tax law, and that the allowance made 
| by the commissioner was fair and rea- 
sonable under the circumstances. 


Whether the Government should re- 
ceive and hold this tax and also the 
jtax paid by Trimyer individually on the 
same money, though raised here, can- 
not be decided. That on its face the 
proposition does not seem to be fair 
and reasonable is obvious, but that ques- 
tion is one which must be raised and 
determined in a suit by Trimyer in- 
dividually. 


I am, therefore, constrained to find 








| 
| 


| 


| 


on for trial on the merits and not for an| fied the Collector that its former protest! 
interlocutory determination, and is thus| should include the later group of trusts. 


| 
| 


Abstract Question 
Presented at Trial 


At the trial counsel for petitioner pre- 
sented the question whether a trustee or 
other fiduciary is entitled to take the 
so-called earned income credit of 25 per 
cent provided in section 209, Revenue 
Act of 1924. Notwithstanding the sug- | 
gestion made at the hearing as to the} 
inadequacy of the facts of record, the 
case was rested entirely upon the 
pleading. 

Reduced to its substantive allegations 
and stripped entirely of the allégations 
which deal only with procedure during 
the consideration of the matter before: 
the collector, it appears only that the: 
taxpayer, a corporation, collected taxabie | 
income (profit from sale of securities) ' 
during 1924, treated its return as that 
of an individual, and took credit for 


! 


= ———= 25 per cent of tax on earned net income 
there provided that if the commissions) 


less exemption of $1,000. 
_ It _must be apparent that these are 
insufficient premises from which to rea- 
son in respect of the petitioner’s right! 
under the Revenue Act of 1924 to de- 
feat a deficiency determined by the ben! 
missioner. The Board can not abstractly 
consider the provisions of the Revenue 
Act which it is daily being required to 
apply to varying situations of fact. 
Estates and trusts are classified in, 
section 219 of the statute and the tax 
imposed upon trust income is differentiy 
treated in different circumstances. This 


| indicates that the legislative intent was! 


not so broad and sweeping as to permit 
of a clear abstract adjudication of the 
meaning of the statute. 

The application of the law to a trust 
the income of which is periodically dis- 
tributable may well involve considera- 
tions substantially different from those 
of a cumulative trust. It would seem 
that in any event the terms or substance 
of the trust instrument would require 
consideration. 


Deficiency Assessment 
Sustained by Ruling 


We can not say that a corporation col- 
lecting money which consists of the 
profit from the sale of securities is by' 


| virtue of that fact alone entitled under 


tors’ commissions, attorneys’ 
and miscellaneous administration ex- 
penses determined. 

2. A pledge of decedent upon con- 
dition held not a debt of decedent 
where the condition was not met be- 
fore her death. 

3. Certain school property held 
properly included in decedent’s gross 
estate. 

4. Transfer to trust held not in 
contemplation of death or intended 
to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after death. 


er ern A A 


ooo 


for the reasons set forth in respect of 


Docket No. 12199, a similar judgment 


should be entered. ; : 

Judgment in both proceedings will be 
entered for the respondent. 

September 18, 1928. 

(1).—Sec. 209. (a) For the purpose of 
this section— 2 

(1).—The term “earned income” means 
wages, _ salaries, professional fees, and 
other amounts received as compensation 
for personal services actually rendered, 
but does not include that part of the com- 
pensation derived by the taxpayer for per- 
sonal services rendered by him to a cor- 
poration which represents a distribution 
of earnings or profits rather than a rea- 
sonable allowance as compensation for the 
personal services actually rendered. 

In the case of a taxpayer engaged in 
a trade or business in which both per- 
sonal services and capital are material 
income producing factors, a reasonable 
allowance as compensation for the per- 
sonal services actually rendered by the 
taxpayer, not in excess of 20 per centum 
of his share of the net profits of such 
trade or business, shall be considered as 
earned income. 

(2).—The term “earned income deduc- 
tions” means such deductions as are al- 
lowed by section 214 for the purpose of 
computing net income, and are properly 
allocable to or chargeable against earned 
income. 

(3).—The term “earned net income 
means the excess of the amount of the 
earned income over the sum of the earned 
income deductions. If the taxpayer’s net 
income is not more than $5,000, his en- 
tire net income shall be considered to be 
earned net income, and if his net income 
is more than $5,000, his earned net in- 
come shall not be considered to be less 
than $5,000. In no case shall the earned 


which the sale had been made was a law- 
ful order. It was held that the fact that 
a part of the proceeds was improperly 
diverted to the payment of administra- 
tion expenses did not invalidate the sale. 
a language of the court was as fol- 
ows: 

The fact that the land only sold at 
the administrator’s sale for enough to 
pay the costs of the administration does 
not defeat this sale. It is true, a sate 
of land by an administratoz can only be 
made for the payment of the debis of 
deceased. A sale made merely for the 
purpose of paying the costs of admin- 
istration has been held to be invalid. 
Farrar v. Dean, 24 Mo. 16. But in this 
sale there were debts remaining unpaid 
and the sale was made for the purpose of 
paying them. The court, therefore, had 
jurisdiction to order the sale and the 
purchaser was not bound to bid an 
amount which would pay the debts or 
to see that the money paid was properly 
applied. (Emphasis mine.) 

Clearly this case not only does not 
conflict with but supports plaintiffs’ 
theory. 

Defendant cites the case of Steedman 
v. United States, a decision by the Court 
of Claims involving the same question 
as that involved here. I have read the 
opinion in that case carefully. I think 
it is not well reasoned and that its con- 
clusion is erroneous, 

The demurrer is overruled. 

Sepé 11, 1928. 


| 


(Farm Cooperation 
Extended to Hawaii 


Service Inaugurated by Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
by far the major crops. These industries} 
are well organized, with their own ex- 
periment stations, technical advisers, and 
community workers. It is the smaller 
| farmers, growing truck crops, fruit, poul- 
try, coffee, etc., that are in most need 
of extension work, 
There is strong competition from the 
mainland in production of vegetables and 


section 209 to a credit measured by an|net income be considered to be more than jfeed crops, and there is much to be done 


amount of “earned income” which is ex- 
pressly defined in the statute to meaz ; 
“wages, salaries, professional fees, and | 
other amounts received as compensatio 
for personal services actually rendered,” 
even although the first $5,000 received | 
is by the statute removed from the re-' 
strictions of this definition. The re-| 
spondent must, on the record, be sus- 
tained. 


Docket No. 24487. This proceeding was 


$10,000. - 
(b).—In the case of an individual the 
tax shall, in addition to the credits pro- 


n| Vided in section 222, be credited with 25 ple in the 


per centum of the amount of iax which 
would be payable if his earned income con- 
stituted his entire met income; but in no 
case shall the credit allowed under this 
subdivision exceed 25 per centum of his 
tax under section 210. 

(c).—In the case of the members of 
a partnership the proper part of each 


Stone reported for refractory use,| per cent. ] : 
which includes dolomite, quartizite, and. Sales in 1927 of pulverized limestone | 
mica schist, amounted to 1,362,920 short | for agricultural use amounted to 2,206,- | 
tons, valued at $1,710,708, in 1927, aj 470, tons, valued at $3,360,704, an in-| 
decrease in quantity of 11 per cent.: crease of 19 per cent in quantity over 
Raw dolomite reported as sold for the the sales for 1926, 


7 





f) 


the terms of the resolution adopted by| as a question of fact that the allow- 


; the board when the salaries and com-| ance of the sum of $15,000 as com- 


missions were fixed that the beneficiaries} pensation for Trimyer, as fixed by the 
thereunder anticipated at least the pos-| commissioner, was reasonable, and that 
sibility, if not the 
the proposed payments would land the! in this action. 


corporation on the rocks, for it was September 11, 1928. r 


submitted at the same time as that of|Share of the net income which consists 


probability, that! the plaintiff is not entitled to recover| alleged in the petition. 


Docket No. 12199, and is subject to the 
same defects. In this proceeding, how- 


ever, the answer denies some of the facts : 


Without setting forth the pleadings in| 
full, it is only necessary to state that: 


of earned income shall be determined un- 
d-r rules and regulaticns to be prescribed 
by the Commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary and shall be separately 
shown in the return of the partnership 
and shall be taxed to the member as pro- 
vided in section 218. 


on the islands in the way of improved 
methods of marketing. The relatively 
large numbers of foreign-speaking peo- 
islands, with the inherited 
methods of old-country agriculture, add 
to the difficulties of extension. 

At present there are four part-time 
county agents in the islands, with one 
full-time club leader and one full-time 
marketing agent. It is expected that the 
Capper-Ketcham Act and supplementary 
legislation, combining the research work 
of the university and the Federal experi- 
ment station, will result in some expan- 
sion of club work and home demonstra- 
tion work and strengthening of county 
agricultural agent work through ful- 
time employes in the islands, f 
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| Production of Plastics Expands Rapidly 
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Iron and Steel 


Caustic Soda Found 


As New Uses for Materials Are Found To Strengthen Wood 


. 1 Products Are Utilized in Celluloid Goods, Picture Films, : 
As Prices Stay Firm Artificial Fabrics, and Imitation Ivory. 


September Forecast Indi- 
cates Production Six Per 
Cent Larger Than in 
1927. 


Commercial stocks of corn at primary 
markets decreased from 13,555,000 bush- 
els on August 4 to 8,434,000 on Septem- 
ber 8, which indicated an unusual de- 
mand for corn at this time of year, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, declared in a 
statement made public September 20 on 
the factors entering into current prices. 

Smallest in Three Years. ‘ 2 
visible supply on September 9, 
sian to the Bureau, was the smaili- 
est for corresponding date in the past 
three years. : 
the crop estimated in the Sep- 
oe taceeeas rnaterialize, the Bureau 
stated, it is not likely that the total sup- 
plies for the 1928-29 season will 
preciably larger than a year ago. ; e 
full text of the statement os a 
ices remained fairly steady 
at Keeut and the first week of 
September, but averaged slightly bower 
during August than during July. — c 
price of No. 3 yellow corn at Chicago 
averaged $1.02 for August compared 
with $1.06 in July and $1.09 for August, 
1927. ved by producers 


The price recel ; 
’ slightly being 98.2 cents 
also decreased slightly i aan 


st 15 compared with 
= ARE is and 97.7 cents for August 
last year. 7 
~* Prices Stay Firm. 


The! 


The outlook for the plastics industry, | Canada is also our largest consumer of 
in which the principal raw material is} manufactured pyroxylin plastics and the 
pyroxylin, is promising, and continued; United Kingdom comes second, although 


increase in production may be expected, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. Exten- 
sion of the market for plastics, both at 
home and abroad, also is forecast by the 
| Department. 

he statement on the plastic industry 
follows in full text: 

The increasing application of plastics 
in industry and their utilization in every- 
day life explain their advance to a posi- 
tion of importance in world commerce. 
Particularly commanding is the position 
of the pyroxylins, a branch of the plas- 
tics industry which in late years has 
| been revolutionized by the growth in the 
use of lacquers as paint materials for 
furniture and inside work as well as by 
automobile manufacturers. 

The field of plastics embraces a num- 
ber of commodities, in themselves not 
considered plastics, but which, however, 
are products of the industry taken as a 
whole. 

Of those materials undoubtedly quali- 
| fied to be designated as plastics, the bulk 
| of our domestic production as well as of 
{our foreign trade is by far in materials 
| manufactured from pyroxylin. Under 
trade names such as celluloid, pyralin, 
viscoloid, fiberloid, and xylonite, they 
are well known to the public through 
their many applications in the manufac- 
ture of toilet ware, automobile curtains, 
and various other articles. Even furni- 
ture today is made from plastics. In 
1925, according to the 
Census, the total production of pyroxylin 
materials, exclusive of amounts made 


Bureau of the! 


The tendency for corn prices to remain| and consumed in establishments report- 
firm during the summer mon 
of the snyonens Seo? prospec 
jue largely to the small § 
aary etal and the active demand for! tions. 


corn by millers and manufacturers. Re-| Industry Expanded 


i at the principal primary markets | : 4 
cae slightly "loss during August than; Rapidly in Last Decade 


ts has been! $48,732,000 worth constituted pyroxylin 


ths in spite. ing, amounted to $75,987,000, of which| 


luring July, but were nearly 4,000,000 
Sushets soreier than for August a year 
ago and 3,000,000 bushels larger than 
the five-year average of receipts for Au- 
gust. On the other ha 
stocks of corn a 
ee 13,555,000 bushels on August 4 to 
8,434,000 on September 8, which indicated 
an unusual demand for corn at this time 
of the vear. The visible supply on Sep- 
tember 8 was the smallest for corre- 
sponding date in the past three years. 

The September forecast of production 
was 2,931,000,000 bushels, or only 6 per 
cent above the crop harvested last year. 
Should this crop be realized it is not 
likely that the total supplies for the 
1928-29 season will be materially larger 
than a year ago. The light receipts dur- 
ing recent months, in spite of relatively 
high prices, indicate that farm stocks 
on November 1 are likely to be some- 
what smaller than a year ago. With the 
commercial stocks materially below last 
year, prospects are that the carry-over 
of old corn on farms and in primary mar- 
kets will be somewhat below the carry- 
over the 134,000,000 bushels on Novem- 
ber 1, 1927. 

Demand to Be Less. 

Although total supplies during the 
coming season may not be materially 
larger than last year, it is not likely that 
prices will be as favorable to producers 


as a year ago. The more normal distri-° 


bution of supplies, together with the 
larger oats and barley crops and the 
smaller pig crop, all indicate that the 
demand for corn will be less. During 
the first week in September the Decem- 
ber future price of corn at Chicago av- 
eraged 75 cents compared with an av- 
erage of 89 cents for No. 2 mixed cash 
corn last December. 

Corn prices from now until the new 
corn is available for market will depend 
largely upon the commercial supplies of 
old corn available, the demand for corn, 
and the prospects for the new crop. 
Should the active demand which has pre- 
vailed during the past few months con- 
tinue into the new season, it is likely 
that corn prices will remain firm until 
new corn is available. The lower level 
of December futures prices, however, in- 
dicate that the present level of cash corn 
prices is not likely to continue into the 
1928-29 marketing season. 


Shipment of Palm Oil 
In Tanks Is Feasible 


| 
| 


, tle over a decade. 


combined production of these two classes 
in 1925 amounting to only $9,870,000. 
The many uses for the lower nitrated 
cellulose products, the pyroxylins, have 
given rise to an important industry. 
Collodion, a solution of pyroxylin in 
ether and alcohol, has a restricted em- 
ployment in surgery and is largely used 
in the manufacture of photographic 
films and plates, making possible modern 
| photography with all of its remarkable 
applications. Because of their dimin- 
ished inflammability, the cellulose ac- 
etates are taking the place of the 
nitrates in the manufacture of motion- 
picture films. Collodions are used also 
for lacquers, in the waterproofing of 
cloths and in the manufacture of arti- 


bags, shoes, in book binding, and in the 
manufacture of automobile upholstery 
and other artificial fabrics. Nitrated 
cellulose is the basis of one of the early 


artificial silk. 

The domestic production of all pyrox- 

ylin products—exclusive of collodion 
—practically doubled in the period from 
1921 to 1925, inclusive. In the latter 
, year there were produced for sale $28,- 
1 000,000 worth of pyroxylin plastics and 
| pyroxylin solutions, not including pro- 
duction by paint and varnish factories. 
Values were about evenly distributed 
‘ between these two classes of pyroxylin 
‘products. The production of finished 
‘articles of pyroxylin increased in value 
from $2,000,000 in 1921 to $11,000,- 
000/in 1925. 

As previously mentioned, pyroxylin 
plastics are properly known under a 
j variety of trade names. They are made 
by incorporating camphor with py- 





roxylin dissolved in a suitable solvent 
together with a stabilizer, usually urea 
or one of its derivatives. Other chemi- 
cal compounds, such as the salts of 
‘lactic, butyric, benzoic and camphoric 
| eatda, have been suggested for this 
purpose. Plasticisers other than cam- 
phor, such as borneol, acetanilid, naph- 
thalene and phenylnaphthalene, have 
, proved useful, and esters, such as 
triphenyl phosphate, tricresyl phosphate 
and trinapthyl phosphate, are also em- 
ployed as camphor substitutes. 

In the process of manufacture, the 
; nitrocellulose or pyroxylin is worked 
‘with camphor or some other plasticiser, 
resuiting mass rolled into sheets. These 
are then compressed into blocks or 


| 


ficial leather for use in making belts,! 


! 
Consular Advices Suggest Meth-| other shapes. Colored products are 
od of Transport from Malaya. } obtained through the incorporation of 
‘Man 


Tanks may compete with barrels for 
shipping palm oil from Malaya, accord- 
ing to a report from the Vice Consul at 


Singapore, John H. Bruins, Straits Set-| 


tlements, made public September 20 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The report follows in full text: 

Even though the barre!s, which are 
made of Douglas fir, are assembled by 
cheap labor on the plantations, their 
packing is reported to amount to about 
one-third the f.-o.-b. cost of production, 
A finished barrel weighs about 60 pounds 
and holds 40 gallons of palm oil. 

When the size of the shipment of palm 
oil is large enough, tank steamers may 
be used, it is said. Small tank railway 
ears for shipment to the seaboard are 
readily available in Malaya. It is be- 
lieved that shipment would be similar 
xo that used with rubber latex. 

Tank shipment of palm oil from Ma- 
laya, however, it is declared, necessitates 
heating apparatus at the bottom of the 
tank, as the oil solidifies in temperate 
climates and is handled best at about 
150 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Tariff on Couch Covers 


Upheld by Customs Court | 


New York, Sept. 20.—Couch covers 
made from jacquard-woven upholstery 
cloths by cutting from the piece and 
turning over and sewing down a narrow 
hem around the four edges, are held 
properly dutiable at 45 per cent ad 
valorem, under the provision in para- 
graph 921, Act of 1922, for jacquard- 
woven upholstery cloths in the piece or 
otherwise, composed of cotton, in a de- 
cision by the United States Customs 
Court overruling protests of Ryer & 
Cashel. Claims were made by the plain- 
tiffs for a lower duty. 
229795-G-20243-27, etc.) 


(Protests Ne] th 


y Articles Made 
Of Pyroxylin Plastics 


Many articles in common use are made 
from pyroxylin plastics, such as toilet 
; sets; handles for knives, umbrellas, and 


| nee collars and cuffs, beads, brace-! 


lets, billard balls, toys, tooth brushes, 
rulers, fountain pens, false teeth, mosaic 
flooring—in fact, their application is as 
wide as human needs demand. Their 
| solubility in numerous solvents make 
solutions of pyroxylin plastics valuable as 
varnishes and lacquers for automobiles 
and furniture. 

Imports for consumption of pyroxylin 
products, known as_ celluloid, pyralin, 
viscoloid, fiberloid, xylonite, or other- 
wise (except hard fiber), increased pro- 
| gressively during the years 1924, 1925, 
each of these years, respectively, to $1,- 
1 557,417, $1,758,866, $2,824,460, and $2,- 
- 697,215. The bulk of the import was of 
finished or partly finished articles. Japan 
; supplied the major portion. 

Exports of pyroxylin plastics not made 
into finished or partly finished articles, 
in the form of sheets, rods, or tubes, de- 
creased in 1927 as compared with 1926, 


as did also exports of manufactured arti- 
cles. The quantity and value of out- 


and 1926, but dropped in 1927. The total ! 
values of all products, including all forms 
;—finished and unfinished—amounted for 





11 supplies in pri-|lacquers, enamels, thinners, and solu-/| stitutes 





French processes for the production of! preparation of varnishes and lacquers. 


| 
| 


| 


bound shipments of all products have de-! 


creased, nevertheless, the average price 
; per pound of both classes of products has 
| increased. Although exports to Canada 
‘have dropped considerably, that country 


continues to be the best customer, fol-; 


lowed by the United Kingdom and Bel- 
gium. Australia’s imports of American 
raw pyroxylin plastics decreased con- 
siderably while the value of shipments to 
Japan increased. Shipments to British 
| India dropped from $4,000 worth in 1926 
| to a tenth as much in 1927, and to New 
Zealand from $2,500 in 1926 to a third of 
is amount in 1927, 5 
As in the case of unfinished materials, 


both of these countries took much less in 
1927 than in the preceding year. The 
values of shipments to Belgium, France, 
Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Peru, Japan, 
and the Philippines also declined but 
trade with Mexico, Colombia, China, New 
Zealand, and British South Africa in- } 
creased in value. 


During the first five months of 1928 
Belgium’s purchases of pyroxylin plas- 
tics were negligible, shipments amount- 
ing to only 46 pounds of unfinished ma- 
terial, valued at $35. Canada continued 
to be the leading consumer of unfinished! 
articles from the United States, while 
the United Kingdom was first as an im- 
porter of our manufactured pyroxylin 
plastics. During this five-month period 
Mexico took more finished articles than 
during either of the two full previous 
years. 


Product Similar to Ivory 


Made from Milk Casein 


Another class of plastic materials now; Proved the strength of joints, they were | er ee oe’ 


receiving considerable attention is manu- 
factured from casein, the principal pro- 
tein substance found in milk. Upon 
treatment with formaldehyde a tough 
material, white and horn-like in appear-; 
ance, is formed. It is pr agra ted 
and capable of taking a high polish. Dyes 


or fillers used to produce a mottled ef- | 
fect. The resulting appearance rivals 


that of ivory, coral, tortoise shell, andj glued. The same grade of glue was used ' 
and the density of the wood tested was} 


similar natural products. It is at pres-j; 


Intended for Gluing 


Treatment to Improve Weak 
Joints Devised in Tests 
By Forest Products 
Laboratory. 


Weak and inferior joints of wood when 
glued into doors, furniture, airplane pro- 
pellers and similar articles, are improved 
in strength by treatments with caustic 
soda, the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Department of Agriculture, has con- 
cluded as the result of a series of ex- 
periments. 

The full text 
statement follows: 


A 10 per cent solution of caustic soda 
gave the best results as a treating ma- 
terial in the laboratory’s tests. Joints 
of hard maple, yellow birch, white oak, 
red oak, red gum, black cherry, bass- 
wood, and osage orange wood treated 
with caustic soda showed a decided im- 
provement in strength over joints of 
untreated wood. While caustic soda so- 
lutions weaker than 10 per cent im- 


of the Department’s 


not so effective as the 10 per cent solu- 
tion. 


Specimens Prepared. 

In the tests made by the laboratory 
the wood Surfaces. to be joined were 
brushed with the caustic soda solution, 
and after a period of 10 minutes were 


| may be incorporated with it or pigments‘ wiped with a cloth to remove any excess | 1926 and 72,556,000 barrels in 


solution or dissolved material, and were 
then allowed to dry before they were 


ent used for buttons, beads, fountain; substantially the same in every case. 
pens, and in numerous other ways. | When the blocks of wood had been con- 
The production of this material con- ditioned for 10 days they were cut into 
a well-established industry in' specimens of the proper size and their 
Europe, where the product is sold under! strength tested by a special machine 
the name of “galalith.” Production of| devised for the purpose. 
this material in the United States, on The effect of the caustic-soda treat- 
the other hand, is limited, and the do-| ment in improving the strength of glued 


| fossil resins in the manufacture of pipes,' 


Present imports are decidedly 


a tendency to increase—particularly of 
finished or partly finished articles. | 

The invention and application of the} 
class of products known as synthetic res- 
ins constitute an outstanding American | 
achievement. They were first made} 
through the condensation of phenol with 
formaldehyde in the presence of ammo- 
nia or hexamethylenetetramine, but in} 
late years the cumaron and indene resins, | 
the so-called sulphur resins, the area-for- | 
maldehyde, the furfurol-formaldehyde; 
and other aldehyde resins, as well as 
those made from glycerine and phthalic} 
anhydride, have come into wide appliea- 
tion. Synthetic resins have a variety of, 
uses, being largely consumed in the man- | 
ufacture of insulating materials for use 
in radio apparatus, automobile parts, 
and as a substitute for amber and other 
cigarette holders, and similar articles. | 
Large quantities are employed in the 


The cumaron resins are said to be | 
ticularly adapted because of their solu- 
bility in organic solvents for the manu- 
facture of varnishes, paints, lacquers, and 
other products. They are also employed | 
in rubber mixtures as substitutes for, 
rubber, and they have been used in the 
production of linoleum and oilcloth. 

During 1926 the world production of | 
synthetic resins is estimated to have; 
been 13,000 tons, as compared with 900. 
tons in 1921, and distributed as follows: | 
United States, 40 per cent; Germany, 24} 
per cent; England, 16 per cent; France, | 
8 per cent; and other countries, 12 per! 
cent. The 1927 output of synthetic res- 
ins in the United States amounted to 
over 13,000,000 pounds, more than double 
the quantity produced in 1922. 


Four Countries Rank 
As Chief Competitors 


The principal foreign competitors of! 
the United States in the production and, 
distribution of plastics are Japan, Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain. A 
resume of the situation in these coun-! 
tries follows: 

_ Japan.—It is not surprising, states As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner B. F. 
Spencer, Tokyo, to find that for years,! 
Japan, the home of the camphor industry, ! 
has had a large production of pyroxylin| 
plastics. Aided by cheap labor, a 
promising industry has been founded in| 
this island empire. Although mainly | 
comprised of the manufacture of numer- 
ous small articles, it has grown coinci- 


The figures, when compared with a| mestiec casein plastic industry is still in | joints was especially pronounced in cer-; 
total of around $12,000,000 in 1914, re-; its infancy. Imports account for a large.tain woods in which “starved joints,” 
flect the growth of the industry in a lit-| part of the American consumption and! those in which the film of glue between| 

Other plastic mate-| in 1927 amounted to a little over $200,000} the wood surfaces is not continuous, are | 
nd, the commercial} rials, such as casein plastics and artificial | in value. 


t these markets decreased] resins, occupy a secondary position, the| less than in 1923, nevertheless they show|trated by the results obtained in the| 


ordinarily produced, and is well illus- 


tests of hard maple glued with animal 
glue. 


Shearing Strength Greater. 
The shearing strength (measure of the 
capacity of wood to resist slipping of 
one part upon another along the grain) 


of a piece of untreated wood glued under! 


favorable conditions was 3,110 pounds, 
as compared with 1,570 pounds for an 
untreated piece in which starved joints 
were manifest, and 3,250 pounds for a 
piece treated with caustic soda solution, 
but glued under the same starved-joint 
conditions. It is quite evident, of course, 
from these figures that the joints of 
‘treated wood were the strongest. 


: Osage orange wood treated with caus- 
tic soda and glued with casein glue 


{showed a shearing strength of over 3,000; 


pounds, as compared to a_ shearing 
strength of of only 294 pounds exhibited 
by the joints of untreated wood. This is 
an even more striking illustration than 
the hard maple. 


Caustic Soda Found Best. 
Although the laboratory has experi- 
mented with other materials, such as am- 
monia, benzol, hydrochloric acid, bleach- 
ing powder, hydrated lime, oxalic acid, 
and formaldehdye, none of these has been 
found so satisfactory as caustic soda for 


treating wood intended for gluing pur- 
poses. 


Just why treating certain woods with 
caustic soda increases their joint strength 
when glued is not known. Evidently the 
caustic soda changes the surfaces of the 
wood fibers in such a way as to cause 
the glue to stick more firmly. 


Attention is called by the laboratory 
to the fact that, while the caustic-soda 
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!crude run, which decreased to 30.53 per 
cent during the second half of the year, 
when foreign crude runs were increased. 


The production of gas oil and fuel oil, 
which averaged 47.71 per cent of the 
crude run during the first half of the 
year, increased to 50.95 per cent during 
the second half. : 
That this decrease in relative gasoline 
| production was due to the lower gasoline 
content of the foreign crude as compared 
with the domestic crude available and 
i not, occasioned by a curtailment in 
cracking operations is shown by the fact 
that gasoline produced by cracking com- 
| prised 35.11 per cent of the gasoline pro- 
duction during the first six months and 
35.47 per cent during the second half of 
| the year. : : 
| The demand for gasoline in the At- 
'lantic Coast area increased by 10,152,000 
| barrels, or 11.5 per cent, over 1926 and 
a slight increased was noted in the de- 
jmand for kerosene. Deliveries of gas 
‘oil and fuel oil, however, decreased from 
i 110,157,000 barrels in 1926 to 107,790,- 
This decrease of 
2,367,000 barrels, or 2.15 per cent, in de- 
liveries of gas oil and fuel oil resulted 
;from a decreased demand in the South 
1 Atlantic States. 
| Receipts of crude oil by tankers from 
; Gulf Coast ports continued to increase, 


'as compared with 78,992,000 barrels in 
1925. 
Pipe-line receipts from the Mid-Conti- 
nent field increased from 7,458,000 bar- 
rels in 1926 to 13,605,000 barrels in 1927, 
due principally to a larger movement of 
Seminole crude. 

Tanker receipts from California were 
slightly smaller than in 1926, being 10,- 
' 651,000 barrels in 1927 as compared with 
. 11,995,000 barrels in the preceding year. 


refineries increased from 29,329,000 bar- 
rels in 1926 to 42,301,000 barrels in 
1927, an increase of 12,972,000 barrels, 
or 44 per cent. The proportion of for- 
eign crude runs to total crude through- 
out increased from 22 per cent in 1926 
to 28 per cent in 1927. 


Increased Demand 
| Outstrips Production 


The rated daily capacity of refineries 
along the Atlantic seaboard has _ in- 


| nearly 100,000 barrels. The annual cen- 





reau of Mines shows the following totals 
for refineries along the Atlantic Coast: 
January 1, 1926, 482,200 barrels daily 
capacity; January 1,°1927, 552,200 bar- 


‘ 


rels; January 1, 1928, 581,700 barreis. | 


The major portion of this increase in 
capacity was constructed for the refin- 
ing of foreign crude. 

Production of gasoline by Atlantic 
Coast refineries advanced from 46,142,- 


| 000 barrels in 1926 to 49,247,000 barrels | 


! jn 1927, an increase of 3,105,000 barrels, 
or 6.73 per cent. This percentage in- 
crease in refinery production of gasoline 
corresponded with an average increase 
| of 11.5 per cent in gasoline consumption 
in the Atlantic Coast area. Gasolinc 
production by Atlantic Coast refineries 


did not keep pace with the increase in! 


i demand and receipts from other refin- 
ing areas, particularly the Gulf Coast, 
| were increased. 


The average recovery of gasoline per | 
! barrel of crude oii refined in 1927 was) 


32.7 per cent, or 13.7 gallons, as com- 
pared with 35.3 per cent, or 14.8 gal- 
lons, in 1926. During the first six 
months of the year the gasoline recovery 
averaged 35.24 per cent, which was vir- 
tually the equivalent of the average re- 
covery during the preceding year, but, 


| 


| 
' 


during the second half of the year, aver- | 


| age recovery fell off to 30.53 per cent, 
due principally to the increased runs of 
foreign crude. 


The output of gasoline by cracking 


!yeaching a total of 85,212,000 barrels, | 


tic Coast ports comprise 40 per cent of 
the distribution and totaled, for 1927, 
6,735,000 barrels, of which 3,318,000 bar- 


rels were shipped in bulk and 3,417,000 | 


barrels in containers. 


Production of gas oil and fuel oil at | 


Atlantic Coast refineries during 1927 
totaled 74,458,000 barrets, an increase of 
14,486,000 barrels, or 19.5 per cent over 
1926. The Atlantic Coast refinery pro- 


duction of gas oil supplied 60.5 per cent | 


of the total quantity distributed, as 
compared with 51.5 per cent supplied by 
areal production during 1926. 


Production of gas oil and fuel oil at | 


Atlantic Coast refineries during 1927 av- 
eraged 49.5 per cent of the total crude 
run to stills, as compared with 46 per 


cent during 1926. During the first six! 


months of 1927, gas oil and fuel oil pro- 


| 





duction averaged 47.7 per cent of the, 


crude runs, but this was increased to 
50.95 per cent during the second half of 
the year on account, as before stated, of 
the increased runs of foreign crude. 


Deliveries of gas oil and fuel oil with- | 


cent. These comparative figures do not 
‘include exports or shipments to States 


rels, respectively, during 1927 


jively, during 1926. 


in the Atlantic Coast area during 1927' 
totaled 107,790,399 barrels, as compared , was decidedly better than that of 1927 
with 110,157,469 barrels during 1926, a| (868,000 tons), 
decrease of 2,367,070 barrels, or 2.15 per; measure up to that of 1926 (898,500 


Decline in Output 


Of Pig Iron Noted 
In Italy for 1928 


Gain in Manufacture of Raw 
Steel, However, Is Re- 
ported for Six Months’ 
Period. 


Italy’s output of pig iron the first half 
of this year was decidedly lower, but 


that of raw steel higher, than production 


during last year’s period, according to 
the Iron and Steel Division, Department 
of Commerce. 

The statement, made public September 
20, follows in full text: 

There was a total of 204,500 metric 
tons of pig iron melted during these six 
months—the peak output taking place in 
May and the low point falling in Febru- 
ary. This output, although reflecting the 
increased activity of the Italian market 
in that its monthly rate was superior in 
the second quarter to that of the first 
was considerably lower in aggregate 
than the trade for either 1926 (260,000 
tons) or 1927 (281,500 tons). 

Gain In Crude Steel. 

Production of crude steel, 892,000 tons, 
although it failed to 
tons). As in pig iron the greatest ac- 
tivity occurred in May with January, in 


joutside the Atlantic Coast area which! this instance, being the low month. How- 
amounted to 1,916,000 and 691.000 bar-! ever the point should be made that pro- 
and! duction increased steadily over the six 
1,876,000 and 861,000 barrels, respect- | months and that the activity of the Italian 


steel works in the second quarter of 1928 


The major decreases in the South At-| was far superior to that of the same 
lantic region occurred in the classifica-| period of 1926 or 1927. 


Foreign crude runs at Atlantic Coas<! 


tions of railroads, smelters and mines} The Italian trade in iron and _ steel 
and miscellaneous uses. The single oil-| products changed little during April from 
|burning railroad on the Atlantic Coast,|;the activity of March, this well main- 
which operates in the South Atlantic; tained sales activity resulting not only 
States, reported a decrease in oil con-,from the usual seasonal purchases but 
sumption sufficient to account for the total| also from speculative buying stimulated 
decrease in oil consumption by railroads | by the competition noticeable among 
operating in the Atlantic Coast States.| producers. There was however, some- 
| This decrease in oil consumption by | What greater activity in the several plants 


creased during the past two years by! 


sus of refineries published by the Bu-' 


crease in both freight and passenger 
traffic of the principal oil-burning rail- 
‘road. 





ing operations in Florida, 
consumed relatively large quantities of 
;oil as fuel, and decreased deliveries to 
|mining operations in Florida. 


Gas and Power Planis 


Reduce Consumption 


Deliveries to gas and electric power 
plants showed a decrease of approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 barrels, which was 
spread over several States but was no- 
ticeable, particularly in New York and 


for this decline were included changes in 
|gas manufacturing processes which sub- 


creasing economy of steam generators, 
and the purchase of still gas from pe- 
|troleum refineries in substitution of the 
|manufacture or artificial gas. Decreased 
consumption of oil for the manufacture 


crease in purchases of bituminous coal 
were especially evident in the region in- 
cluding Rochester, Syracuse, and Schen- 
ectady. 

Deliveries of fuel oil to steamships in- 
creased from 32,336,039 barrels in 1926 
to 34,128,492 barrels in 1927. Aside 
from the general increase in bunker de- 
liveries, the principal item of interest 


of approximateiy 2,500,000 barrels and 
:the increase for New York and New Jer- 


indicating that steamships are taking de- 
liveries of bunker oil in New York har- 
bor rather in Philadelphia, although it is 
understood that most of the contracts 
| still permit delivery at either point. 

An indication of the growth of oil- 
burning for the heating of b 





treatment has been found effective in, W@S_%5.3 per cent of the gasoline pro-! commercial and domestic heating, which 


improving the strength of joints pro- 
duced with certain woods and glues, its 
use 1s recommended only where equally 
good results are unobtainable with 
standard gluing practice. 


More Activity Noted 
In Cotton Spinning 


Production Nearer Capacity in 
August Than in July. 


Active hours ot cotton spindles during 
August totaled 7,430,798,751 while aver. 
age number of active spindle hours per 


dent with the other industrial activities 
of the country until it now has a ran 


j; of considerable prominence as compared} 


with the same industry in other countries} 
of the world. : 
_ Germany.—Trade Commissioner Wil-| 
liam T. Daugherty, Berlin, estimates the 
value. of plastic materials produced in 
Germany in 1926, both compounds and| 
finished articles, at approximately $75,-| 
000,000 and Germany’s exports of plastics 
as at least 15 times as large as imports. 
In 1926 exports of plastic articles totaled 
around 40,000 metric tons, valued at ap- 
proximately 175,000,000 gold marks, 
while imports amounted to 1,500 metric 
tons, with a value of about 12,000,000 
gold marks. German exports reach 40 
world markets, the chief ones being Great} 
Britain, the United States, the Nether- 
lands, Scandinavia, Switzerland, and 
Italy. 

France.—The pyroxylin branch of the! 
French plastics industry has a heavy sur-! 
plus capacity—about five times the cur- 
rent output, according to Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache Daniel J. Reagan, Paris.| 
Cellulose acetate is gaining in favor,| 
particularly for films, and production and| 
exports are on the increase, as are also 
the receipts and shipments of synthetic} 
resins and casein plastics. 

Great Britain—By far the principal 
class of plastics in Great Britain is the 
pyroxylin and of second importance is 
the casein plastic, reports Assistant Trade! 
Commissioner C. Grant Isaacs, London. 
Some synthetic resins are used but quan- 
tities are relatively small. Great Brit- 
ain’s export trade in pyroxylin and simi- 
lar plastics is considerably larger than 
the volume of imports. 

As previously noted, the English- 
speaking countries appear to be the best 
customers of the United States, Canada| 
having taken nearly half of our total} 
exports of these materials. The outlook 
for increased sales of American plastics 


] 


' 


fr 
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spindle in place was 209, according to a 
statement issued by the Department of 
Commerce September 20. The statement 
follows in full text: 

According to preliminary Census fig- 
ures 35,519,786 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States on 
August 31, 1928, of which 28,243,508 were 
operated at some time during the month, 
compared with 28,228,024 for July, 
28,624,488 for June, 29,060,360 for May, 
30,965,404 for April, 31,412,820 for 
March, and 32,292,404 for August, 1927. 

The aggregate number of active spindle 
hours reported for the month was 
7,430,798,751, During August the normal 
time of operation was 27 days, compared 
with 25 for July, 26 for June, 26% for 
May, 24 2-3 for April and 27 for March. 
Based on an activity of 8.83 hours per 
day the average number of spindles 
operated during August was 31,168,150 
or at 87.7 per cent capacity on a single 
shift basis. This percentage compares 
with 79.8 for July, .88.3 for June, 95.0 
for May, 94.8 for April, 96.8 for Ma 
and 103.5 for August, 1927. The aver- 
age number of active spindle hours per 
spindle in place for the month was 209. 


Reduction Proposed 


In Jelly Glass Types 


Producers’ Conference Ap- 
proves Simplification Plan. 


Proposed simpiified practice recom- 


mendations for preserve jars and jelly} 


glasses were approved at a general con- 
ference of producers, distributers and 
users of these commodities just held at 


Cleveland, Ohio, in conjunction with. 


the mid-year convention of the National 
Preserves Association, according to in- 
formation received by the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Bureau of 


rch, { 


! duction, as compared with 31.2 per cent 

in 1925 and 38.2 per cent in 1926. The 
; use of natural gasoline accounted for but 
| 5 per cent of the gasoline production, as 


compared with 7.7 per cent in 1925 and| ings, or the operation of boiler plants in, of information circulars d 


8.2 per cent in 1926. The production of 
| straight-run gasoline, consequently, 
showed an increase from 53.2 per cent 
| in 1926 to 59.7 per cent in 1927. 
| Gasoline production at Atlantic Coast 
' refineries continued to supply a decreas- 
‘Ing proportion of the demand, including 


{advanced from 7,989,000 barrels in 1926 


to 9,836,000 barrels in 1927. These totals | p 


Other factors affecting the oil! 
consumption in the South Atlantic region: ch 
included the completion of certain dredg- | T° 
which had! 16, 


stituted coke-oven gas for water-gas, in-! 


| 


of artificial gas and a corresponding in-| 


is the decrease reported from Pennsylvania } 


railroads was paralleled by a sharp de-| tow 


| 
' 


| 
' 


i 


| 
! 





sey of approximately 5,000,000 barrels, j 


! 


uildings is| keting companies w 
found in the increase in deliveries for| Atlantic Coast Stat 


ard the close of the month. In con- 
nection with the producer-competition 
noted above it is interesting to note that 
the Consorzio Ferriere Nazionali made no 
ange in its schedule of basic price for 
lled products (published on February 
1928,) during the month nor did the 
Comitato Rottami or Scrap Committee 
make any changes in its listed prices 
(published on March 28). 
May Output Higher. 

Production increased in May as pre- 
saged by the increasing activity which 
marked the close of April and the out- 
put of pig iron and especially of steel 
was much larger. Prices also rose 
slightly and from every standpoint the 


Italian market displayed more life. How- 


. lever, the impression is still noticeable 
Pennsylvania. Among the several reasons | 


that the present period is a waiting one 
although no definite tendency in any di- 
rection has yet been manifested. 

The activity of the national market 
during June was characterized by quite 
satisfying activity and although produc- 
tion was very slightly inferior to that 
of May the loss was scarce appreciable, 
On June 14 the National Ironmasters 
Consortium (mentioned above) issued 
a new price list which included advances 
over quotations published on May 27. 
Domestic prices continue, however, to be 
low in comparison to those quoted out- 
side Italy, having increased to a more 
marked degree than the local Italian 
prices. The quarter closed with the sev- 
eral Italian producers still negotiating 
for the formation of a new Consortium 
which, it is planned, will include all the 
country’s manufacturers. 


light and heavy fuel oil for domestic 
conti from 1,331,000 Larrels in 1926 
to 2,306,000 barrels in 1927. 7 , 

The information contained in ‘this 
summary was obtained through the com- 
plete cooperation of refining and mar- 
hich operate in the 
es in furnishing de- 
tailed information as to receipts. of ma- 
jor petroleum products at Atlantic Coast 
orts and the deliveries of gas oil and 


include only the light and heavy fuel, fuel oil, divided by uses and States. 


oils delivered for the heating of build- 
| commercial buildings. 

Deliveries of furnace oils and light dis- 
tillates were not included in the survey, 
but it is estimated that such deliveries 
would increase the Atlantic Coast total 
consumption for the heating of buildings 
by 2,000,000 barrels. 


This circular is the third of a series 
ealing with the 
same subject which has been published 
by the Bureau of Mines in cooperation 
with the American Petroleum Institute 
under a cooperative agreement designed 
to further the collection of fundamental 
statistics pertaining to the petroleum in- 


: The present tend-j dustry. Copies of the earlier statements, 
exports, in the Atlantic Coast States.|ency towards the use of heavier grades | Circular 6031, referring to 1975, and Cir- 
Although production increased during} of oil for domestic heating, as well as|cular 6050, referring to 1926, may be 


| S887, it amounted to 45.4 per cent of the; the increasing number of installations,| had upon application to the Bureau of 


areal demand, as compared with 48.8 
per cent in 1926 and 49.2 per cent in 
1925. Refinery stocks of gasoline con- 
tinued to be drawn upon to meet the de- 
mand, storage having been decreased by 
2,610,000 barrels during the year, as 
‘compared with the decrease of 654,000 
barrels in 1926. 


| Production, Distribution 


| And Receipts of Kerosene 

| Production of kerosene by Atlantic 
Coast refineries during 1927 totaled 
10,416,000 barrels, which was slightly 
more than the indicated consumption of 
10,156,000 barrels computed for the At- 
lantic Coast area. Receipts from Gulf 
Coast, California, and foreign ports 
furnished the balance between produc- 
tion and total distribution. 

Virtually all of the kerosene received 
from other refining areas was shipped 
from Gulf ports. These shipments dur- 
ing 1927 totaled 5,931,000 barrels, as 
| compared with 5,479,000 barrels during 
i 1926. Exports of kerosene from Atlan- 


from its representative, W. E. Braith- 
waite, who is attending the convention. 

The report follows in full text: 

At the request of the National Pre- 
servers Association, the Division of 
Simplified Practice, several months ago 
conducted a survey on variety, the re- 
| sults of which were review by the sim- 
plified practice committee of the industry. 
After careful study of the consolidated 
report showing the present production 
and demand on each size marketed, 
the committee recommended a _ tenta- 
tive project to be presented to the 
general conference. The proposed re- 
commendation, unanimously approved 
at the general conference yesterday, 
reduced .the variety of preserve jars 
from 36 to 8; and variety of jelly 
glasses from 24 to 7. 

This recommended simplification will 
now be submitted to the entire industry 
by the Division of Simplified Practice 
| for signed acceptances, which must rep- 
| resent at least 80 per cent of the pro- 
i ducers, distributers and users by volume 


! Standards, Department of Commerce,' of annual consumption and production. 


is shown b 


y the increase in deliveries of } Mines, Washington, D. C. 
1 





.. the coupon 
is always there 


From time to time subscribers ask 
us for order blanks which they 
can hand on to friends. We are 
glad to send them. Then we call 
special attention to the subscrip- 
tion coupon which is always to 
be found on the next-to-the-last 
page of each issue of The United 
States Daily. Just for informa- 
tion’s sake, look there now. If you 
want to tell someone the rates, or 
where to send his order, you can 
then any day conveniently tear 
out the coupon and pass 
it on to him. 
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Merchant Marine 
Needed to Develop | 


American Markets: 


| 


United States Is Assured of | 
Transportation Independ- 
ence, Says Commis- 
sioner Sandberg. 


In the issue of September 20 was 
begun publication of a statement by 
Commissioner Samnel S. Sandberg, 
of the Shipping Board, discussing 
the Merchant Marine problems of | 
the United States and the prospects, 
for permanency and independence | 
in ocean transportation facilities. | 

The full text proceeds: 

The barometer of American prosperity | 
is gauged by our ability to dispose of 
our surplus commodities. Therefore, if 
our prosperity is to continue and in- 
crease, we must not only expand our 
present foreign markets, but develop new 
markets for American products. 

Development of Markets. 

Other nations are also endeavoring to 
do this, and it is obvious that no nation 
will develop our markets for us when 
they are striving to do this for them- 
selves. : 

It is true that when it is convenient 
and profitable for our competitors to 
carry our products for us they will place 
their ships at our disposal, but our com- 
petitors will not build _up and develop 
our foreign markets. This we must do 
with ships of our own. ; 

To be successful in foreign trade in 
these days of keen world-wide competi- 
tion it requires modern, economical ships 
designed to meet the specific require- 
ments of the trade. 

The transition that has taken place 
from the slow tramp ship to fast cargo 
lined service. which now comprises 80 
per cent of the world’s shipping. calls 
for permanency of service, with regular 
and frequent sailings. 

Today this class of service is impera- 
tive, owing to the rapid turnover of 
capital. . y ee os 

What the customer is primarily inter- 
ested in is the delivered price of the 
commodity in first-class condition in the 
shortest time, and these requirements 
can only be fulfilled with ships of our 
own. adie 
Shippers Unjustly Criticized. 

The operation of ships in foreign trade 
confines itself to a strictly business prop- 
osition and the country which places 
at the disposal of the shipper the best 
service captures the business, regardless : 
of flag. . 

American shippers have often been 
accused of not patronizing their own 
ships. With but rare exceptions this has 
been an unjust criticism. 

They have at all times availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of shipping in 
their own ships, but on many occasions 
could not delay shipment owing to the 

irregularity of service and slowness of 
the vessel to meet the requirements of 
the consignee. 

When we can place at the disposal of 
our exporters and importers service on 
an equality with that rendered by our 
competitors, we can be assured of their 
whole-hearted support. 

Consequently, the outstanding issue in 
our shipping problem today is the rapid 
replacement of our obsolete tonnage with 
suitable -hips to meet the keen competi- 
tion in the world’s trade routes. 

When that time arrives we can look 
forward to a greater development of our 
foreign trade and also a greater percent- 
age of our own commerce transported 
in our own ships. 

A fair share of the 760 millions paid 
out annually in freight money for trans- 
porting over 100 million long tons, valued 
at almost eight billion dollars, should 
return for circulation in our own country 
and this can be accomplished when we 
have the necessary ships to meet foreign 
competition. 

When we reach the point when we 
carry at least half of our commerce and 
proportionately increase passenger tralf- 
fic on our own ships, it will result in an 
annual gain to the nation in passenge1 
and freight revenues of $200,000,000, 
based on the present volume of our for- 
eign trade. 

Trade of Pacific Coast. 

It may be of interest at this time to 
point out what the Pacific Coast has 
contributed in the foreign’ commerce of 
our nation. Foreign trade on the Pa- 
cific Coast has had a remarkable growth. 
having increased from a total of les. 
than 6,000,000 tons in 1921, to more thar: 
16,000,000 tons in 1927, a gain of 178 
per cent. | 

In 1921 the foreign traffic through Pa- 
cific Coast ports amounted to 7 per cent 
of the total water-borne commerce of 
the United States. This has increases 
to 16 per cent in 1927. | 

In 1921 the import trade of over 1,- 
000,000 tons has increased 107 per cent, 
to nearly 5,000,000 tons. 

The export trade shows an advance 
of 200 per cent, from over 4,000,00 tons 
in 1921 to over 13,000,000 tons in 1927. | 

In 1921 nearly 92 per cent of the en- 
tire foreign trade of the Pacific Coast | 
was handled through five ports: San! 
Francisco, Portland, Seatile, Los Angeles 
and Tacoma, ranking in that relative 
order in their volume of trade. 

In 1921 these ports handled 99 per 
cent of the import tonnage and 90 per 
cent of the export cargoes. 

In 1927 the same five ports stand above 
all other Pacific Coast ports in volumc 
of trade, but in a different way, their 
relative positions t:ow being: Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattic! 
and Tacoma. 

The total tonnage 
these ports in 1927 
greater than in 1921, 

Therefore, we have ‘reason to feel 
proud of the accomplishments on the 
Pacific Coast for its contribution in the 
building up and expansion of America:: 
foreign tirade, and the indications ail 
point toward a greater future for our, 
coast. 

Marine Independence Assured. 

I have endeavored to give you a brief 
statement of the outstanding facts relat- 
ing to our shipping problems. 

The American people have rallied once 
more to the cause of American shipping, 
and through the broad visfon of the 
members of the 70th Congress in the} 
passing of the Merchant Marine Act of! 
1928, and the farsightedness of President 
Coolidge in the hearty approval of this} 
legislation, the way has been cleared fy °| 
America to declare its maritime inde, , 
pendence, in order that we may maintain! 
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per cent 
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was 151 


. Menoher which appears here, $21? 
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Rate Complaints 


'Payments Made by Utilities in Iowa 


Are Described to Trade Commission 


Farmers Said to Have Been 
Dealing With Rur 


Publication of excerpts from the 
transcript of testimony of Harold 
P. Weeks, assistant secretery and 
assistant treasuirer of the lowa Sec- 
tion of the National Electric Light 
Association, in the investigation of 
Public Utilities by the Federal Trade 
Commission, on September 18, was 
begun in the issue of September 20 
and continues as follows: 

Q. In these instances which you have 
named there was a single company mace 
the payment to get the work done, was 
there not? <A. This list makes it ap- 
pear that way. 

Q. These various statements. to. the 
Iowa State College appear here from 
time to time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was che payment 
Business Cartoon Service? 

A. As I recall, that was for cuts to 
be used in connection with bulletins to 
be gotten out to electric utility company 


to the 


| employes in securing attendance at some 


convention or meeting. 
Q. Do you know what pamphlets there 


were that were bought from the Athens | 


Press which appear in July, 1925? A. 

Without referring to the voucher I can- 

not state. é 
Q. Put Voucher 1551, 


that down, 


July 25, 1925, we have a payment to a| 


man whose name perhaps you can pro- 
nounce. A, Tauesch. 

Q. How much is the payment? A. $21. 

Q. What was it for? A. For his 
services in making a talk before a con 
vention attended by electric utility com- 
pany representatives and employes. 

Do you know what the subject of 
his talk was? A. Ethics of business 
conduct, I believe was the subject. 

He is a member of the faculty of 
some college, is he not? A. Of the 
State University of Iowa. 

Q. Is there anything except expenses 
in that item? <A. Yes, sir, a fee of $15. 

Q. Was it made atout the time that 
it was paid for in July, 1925? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Who 
name appears here? 
at Garner, Iowa. 

Q. What was this payment for? 

A. For his expenses and the expenses 
of several other farmers from Garner 
who attended a convention at Waterloo, 
Iowa, where the rural lines project was 
discussed. 

Q. What is the payment in Januard). 
1926, to someone named Vass? A. That 
was for stenographic services. 

Q. What is the payment on March 
1926, to John A. Reed of $7.72? A. 
would have to look up my voucher on 


eor 


George Lawhorn whose 


A. 


is 


s 


&. 


, that. 


Q. 
Here is another payment to Mr. Reed on 
April 2, 1926, of $125, Voucher 


Can you tell us what that is? : 
A. It was for securing information on 


bills pending in the Iowa Legislature or: 


proposed at that time. 

Q. In April, 1926, I see a series of small 
payments to Mr. C. M. Ford and Thomas 
Matthews and J. R. Iry. 

A. They cover a registration charge 


made by a convention of the Towa Seciion, | 
' National Electric Light Association. 


We 

had invited these instructors from State 

universities or colleges to come and enter 

into discussions or make talks at the 

convention for us. 

Convention Expenses 

Of Utilities Employe Paid 

Q. What is the payment to Ruth 
A 


Miss Menneher was an employe of an 


electric utility company, a member com-! 


pany of the association. Her expenses 
were paid to the convention by the Iowa 
National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, to make a talk. 

Q. What is the payment to Walier 
E. Schwab of $174.35 on the 22nd of 
April, 1926? 

A. That is for compilation work done 
on municipal rates. 

Q. Here is a payment in May, 1926, to 
the Engineering Experiment Station of 
$900. What is that for” A. That is 


one of the corporation payments for the | 


experimental and research activities on 
farm lines. 

Q. May 12th there is a payment to 
the Midwest Division of the N. E. L. A. 
of $45. Can you tell us what that was 
for? 
fund of 
vention. 

Q. On October 
ment to Ruth Menoher of $100. 
that for? 

A. That was a payment for work of 
the Women’s Committee, correspondence 
work, ete. Miss Menoher was chairman 
of the Committee, 

Q. What were the activities of that 
Committee? What did they do? A. The 
Women’s Committee promoted educa- 
tional activities for women in sales de- 
partments of electric utility companies. 

Q. Was one of the purposes of the 
Women’s Committee to supply women for 
making speeches on utility subjects be- 
fore women’s clubs? A. Sir, I have never 
hwerd that in connection with the 
Women’s Committee of Iowa. 

Q. Do they engage in any publicity 
work of any kind? A. In connection with 


registration fees at the con- 


9 


1926, there is a pay- 
What is 


| advertising publicity on the sale of serv- 


ices, sir, and eleciric appliances; but no 
other that I know of, 
Expenses of Staging 
Banquet Explained 

Q. Here a payment to 
Moines Club of $275 on the 3rd of Jan- 
uary, 1927. What was that for? 


is 


A. That was for the cost of a banquet | 
the. 


by the Iowa section of 
Electric Light Association 
Mr. Paul Clapp of the 
attended by friends of 


tendered 
National 
honor of 
fis: Ee Us 


in 
N. 


Clapp, Mr. Clapp having come from the | 


State of Iowa; by members of the faculty 
of the Iowa State College, where he went 
to school; by members of the faculty of 
the State University of Iowa, and elec- 
trie utility representatives and others 
that I cannot think of just now. 

Q. Can you tell us whether, during the 
period that you have had to do with this 


our prestige and position as a first-class 
maritime and industrial nation. 

A distinguished American recently 
made this statement: “We earnestly wish 
that the burdens and dangers of arma- 
ment upon every home in the worid 
might be lessened, but we must and shal. 
maintain our naval defense and our mer- 
chant marine in the strength and effi- 
ciency which will yicld to us at all times 
the primary assurance of liberty—that 
is of national safety.” This is J 
logic. 


He is a farmer 


All right; that is Voucher 1591.! 
1397. | 


A. I believe again that was a re-; 


the Des! 


Paul | 


sound , 


Paid Expenses at Convention | 
al Electrification. 


fmatter, the-attitude of instructors in on. 
,leges has grown more friendly to the, 
utilities? A. I cannot say, sir—no; I} 
; do not know. | 
' Q. Here is a payment to B. J. Fleming} 
‘on the 2ist of April, 1927, of $198. What 
‘is that for- j 

A. For expenses in connection with an 
| electric transmission line map which was j 
‘used as part of the survey data pre-| 
‘sented at the Power Conference. 

Q. Is Mr. Fleming connected with the , 
college? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the payment to this woman 
‘named Kakert on the 22nd of April, 1927, | 
$69, for? 

A. For stenographic work, si, in con- 
nection with typing rate information on! 
private plants. 

' Q. Here is a check to Horace M. Davis 
on the 14th of June,.-1927, of $35.71. 
‘What is that for? \ 

A. It is marked “Miss ex- | 
‘penses.” That was expenses of Miss 
Davison. who was connected with the 
|Home Economics Department of the Iowa 
State College, for her expenses in at-, 
tending a convention of the Midwest ! 
Division of the National Electric Light | 
Association in Topeka. Kans., where she ! 
made a talk on the household uses of 
electricity. 

Q. Here is a check on August 1, 1927, 
to Mr. B. P. Fleming for $125. Was 
that for work on that same map? A, 
Yes, sir. i 

Q. October 6, 1927, we have voucher ' 
3066, showing the payment of $675 to} 
the State University? A. Yes, sir. } 

Q. That was in connection with the 
report of the proceedings of the Power 
Conference? A. That was for the pro-! 
; ceedings; yes, sir—printed copies of the! 
preseedings. 


' Engineering Company 
Prepared Data 


Q. On October 25, 1927, there is a! 
check of $2,170 to Frank F. Fowle «& 
‘Company. Please tell us what that was, 
for. 

A. That was for the services of the 
company, consulting engineers of Chi- 
‘cago in cormection with securing data; 
and making up information which the |} 
association was requested to make up} 
by the Iowa Railroad Commission in the 
matter of making safety rules on the 
construction of transmission lines. 

Q. Who was preparing these rules 
that you are telling us about? A. The 
Railroad Commission, sir, of the Staie', 
of Iowa. 

Q. And how did 


Davison’s 


9 


your section come; 
to have this werk done? A. The Rail-— 
road Commission asked that recom- 
mendations be made by engineers of the 
utility companies* regarding these safety 
rules, regarding the minimum consiruc- 
tion of transmission lines for safety. 

Q. Were their recommendations trans- 
mitted to the Railroad Commission? <A. 
| Yes, sir. 

Q. Were certain rules adopted at about 
that time on the subject? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Here is a payment on the 24th of 
January, 192%, to Mr. F. D, Paine. There 
are some initials after his name. What 
,do those initials mean? A. The Iowa 

Farm and Home Exposition. 

Q. What was that exposition? A 
An exposition held in connection with 
the convention of the Iowa Farm Bvu- ' 
}reau Federation. 

} Q. Mr, Paine was connected with that 
bureau? A. He was director of the ex- 
‘position, sir. ' 

Q. And what was this payment to him ' 
for of $202? A. For exhibition space 
at the exposition. 

Q. What is the check for to Mr. Flem- 
ing under date of March 19, 1928, for 
$27.75? 

A. That was for revisions of the trans- 
‘mission line map which was made at 
the first power conference—the revision | 

for the second power conference. 

Q. I am handling you a group of 
vouchers which you turned over to our 
, Examiner. I wish you would go through 
them and see if you can pick out any! 
,of those that you have on your list there. | 

A. Yes, sir. (After going through 
| vouchers:) There are three, sir, among 
j those that were taken by the Examiner, | 
; Q. You have now produced Voucher ; 
/ 3066, and it will be marked Exhibit 
13673. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the voucher relating to the 
copies of the proceedings purchased of 
the University. $675. Yow have also pro- 
duced Voucher 2019, which will now hear 
the Exhibit Mark 5674. 1s that right? 
A. Yea: sty: 

Q. That covers the registration fees 
of honorary guests of the Iowa Section, 
This other paper is your Voucher 2075, 
and will be marked Exhibit 3675. That 
is a voucher made out in favor of Frank , 
D. Paine of the Engineerng Station of 
| the Iowa State College; is it not? A. 
; Yes, sir. i 

Q. Who was the Mr. Willis referred to 
‘there? A, He was a student at the Iowa 
| State College. 
|" Q. What did he 
| this money for? 


| Payment Made | 
For Banquet Decorations 


| A. He helped 1m connection with deco-' 
rations for the banquet in honor of Paul 

Clapp. | 
| Q. Oh, I see; and the money was paid ' 
'to Mr. Paine to pay to him? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Paine had some expenses 
of his own. I see? Yes, sir, 

Q. And Mr. Paine wrote a letier about! 
it to somebody that he addressed as 
“Dear Joe?” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And wno was “Joe?” 
Carmichael. 

Q. He is the director of the State In- 
rmation Bureau? A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Healy: By the way, I should 
like to inquire, Mv. Weeks, who was head 
‘of the Farm Bureau Federation at the 
time that this arrangement was made for | 
‘the rural electrification experiment? A, ' 
Charles E. Hearst. 

Q. And where did he live? 
doeument does not show. j 
;. Q. Do you know how long he was 
i; President of that Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion? A. I do not; no sir, | 
' Q. Was Mr. John A. Reed president of 
,it at one time? A. I do not know, sir. | 

Q. Was he the president of your Iowa 
Section at one time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is what I had in mind, When 
was he president of the Iowa Section 
of the N. E. L. A.? 
| 1925-1926. 

Q. Have you a list or 
showing who your officers and commit- 

[Continued on 
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“do that he was paid. 


A. Mr. Joe 
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A. This) 
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| mission are summarized as follows: 
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A. During the year]! 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| 
Rate complaints made tublic Septem- 
ber 20 by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


No. 21359.—William Hall Electric Com-'! 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio | 
Zailroad. Claims reparation of $59.25 on, 
various shipments electric appliances | 
trom Chicago to Dayton. 

No, 21360.—Crescent Bed Company, Inc., 
of New Orleans, La., v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad et al. Claims reparation of 
$333.52 metal beds from 
New Orleans to Clearwater and St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. ‘ 

No. 21561.—-U. S. Hame Company of Buf- 
N. Y¥., New York Central Railroad | 

Asks Commission to require estab- 
ratings on hame 
steel, in the rough, be- 
York and southeast- 


of 


on two cars of 


falo, v. 
et al. 
lishment reasonable 


and 


of 
hooks, iron 
tween points in New 
ern Stites. 


No. 
change 


2—South St. Paul: Horse Ex- 
of St. Paul v. Great Northern Rail- 
Claims reparation of $48.49 on 
Mont., to? 


et al. 
ear of horses from Conrad, 
Paul, Minn. 

No. 21363.—Star Drilling Machine Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio} 
Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 


Way 
one 
St. 


| oil well machinery from Akron to Wichita 


alls, Tex. Claims reparation of $83.20. 

No. 21368.—Bacon Brotlers of Chicago, 
v. Chicago & North Western Railway et al. 
Claims reparation of $319.29 on 21 cars of} 
from Fleyd and other Missouri 


destinations. 

No. 21364.—Rock Island 
Works of Rock Island, IL, 
Burlington & Quincy 
Commission to prescribe 
on lumber and articles taking the 
rates from points in the Pacific! 
Northwest, including California, tock 
Island. Claims -reparation. 

No. 21365.—Shreveport (La.) Chamber of 
et al. v. Kansas City Southern ; 
Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates and 
reparation on scrap pipe from Port Arthur, ; 
Tex., to Shreveport. 

No. 21366.—Toronto Fire Clay Company 
of Toronto, Ohio, v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
et~al. Requests Commission to prescribe 
reasonable rates on paving bricks, etc., 
from Empire, Ohio, to Coraopolis, Pa.' 
Claims reparation of $622.09. 

No. 21367.—Rock Asphalt 
America of Louisville, Ky.. v. Louisville 
Nashville Railroad. Seeks reasonable 

steam shovels from Centertown, 
Kkv., to Evansville, Ind. Claims reparation | 
of $304.77. 
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| Production of Plastics 
As New Uses fo 
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{in the Dominion, moreover, is. favorable. , tics, this market being very receptive to 


American producers of plastics should! 
continue to sell direct to the large buy- 
ers, owing to the limited number and the 
keen competition. 


A brief summary ef competitive factors 


‘in the principal foreign markets follows: | 


Italy.—Although a domestic -industry | 
has been created in Italy and is rapidly} 
asserting itself, there is undoubtedly a 
growing market in that country for 
plastics. Competition, indeed, is keen, 
but the American product, nevertheless, 
is well known and appreciated. | 

Turkey.—The Turkish market, while 
competitive, should present a good op-, 
portunity for the introduction of Ameri- | 
can products of this character, since, so 
far as is known, plastics never have been 
imported into that country from the 
United States. Although the Turkish’ 


_market is primarily a price rather than a 


quality one, it is believed that. in the} 
event of a satisfactory material local im-| 
porters and consumers might be prepared ! 
to pay a certain price difference as com- 


| pared to German quotations. 


Poland'—American plastics are practi-| 
cally unknown in Poland and their intro-| 
duction would involve considerable work 
in the face of strong French, Austrian, 
and German competition. Lately, how-| 
ever, there has been a distinct tendency | 


} 
{ 


'to break away from firms of German the 
points to Milftaukee and other Wisconsin, domination and dealers are evincing a) Jin 


lively interest in American plastics. | 

Spain.—Spain is a highly competitive 
but not a quality market and the Amer- 
ican manufacturer should be prepared to 
compete by granting customers facilities 
similar to those offered by his competi- 
tors. 

Rumania.—This same  problem—of 
price and credit—is the outstanding one! 
to be considered by American houses de- | 
siring to enter the Rumanian market! 
for the sale of plastics. Imports of | 
plastic material have increased — since 
1925, and at present come largely from! 
Hungary and Germany. | 

Austria.—There appears to be some 
possibility of developing the sale of 
American pyroxylin plastics in Austria, 
since, at the present time, all that is 
consumed in Austria is imported from 
Germany. | 

Belgium.—Belgium presents an excel- 
lent opportunity for the sale of plas- 


{ 








Per Value $100. Prefereed as to assets and dividends over the Common Stock. Redeemable in whole 
Dividends payable quarteriy, January, April, July and October 1. Authorized $20,000,000; to be outstanding $18,006,000 


dividends upop at least 


Are Utilized in Celluloid Goods, Picture Films, 
Artificial Fabrics, and Imitation Ivory. 


‘ment also may be made in regard to ithe 


; ment. | 


Avrnorizep Statements Onty Are Presenten Herein, Brine 
Puatisuen Without ComMeéeNntT By THE UnNitep States Darr 


Public Utilities 
Expands Rapidly 


r Materials Are Found 


‘Right to Authorize 
Power Lines Limited 
By Italian Ministr 


suance of Permits in Loc 
Territory Reserved to 
Minister of Public 
Works. 


The Italian Minister of Publie Wor 
; has recently. announced his decision th 
, the local government authorities, wheth 
. . . : P, rovi . . - 4 
practically a virgin field so far as the | Pr? a ‘ie wade elect 
r al : , ; }to authorize the erection of elect 
production and consumption of all forms transmission lines to cross the térr 
of plastics are concerned and this state- | toyjes under their several jurisdictio 
Assistant Commercial Attache 
Rome, A. A. Osborne, informs the D 


| Is 


rt 
Oe 


American goods in general. 

Czechoslovakia.—It is believed that! 
the Czechoslovak market is susceptible | 
of considerable development for Amer- 
ican plastics, particularly for firms 
which are carrying stocks in European 
bonded warehouses. 

Norway and Denmark.—Norway is 


Denmark. In both countries the trade 
is at present negligible. partment of Commerce. 
Sweden.—In Sweden the demand for! The report, made public September 2 
plastic materials has increased. Ger- follows in full text: 
many and Great Britain furnish the; They can only prescribe such specificg 
greater portion of the imports. | tions as they are distinctly empowered { 
Finland.—American trade with Fin-'do, which are related to local buildin 
land is small, and competition is keen, regulations, hygiene, public health an 
with Great Britain, Cermany, and! other similar considerations of the com 
France. American firms, nevertheless, jmon welfare. The power to authorize t 
should be able to increase their trade | construction of lines is reserved to thi 
in Finland in both raw products: and| Ministry. The prefects, however, hav 
‘manufactured goods. ' jurisdiction over distribution lines in th 
Mexico.—Mexico presents a good!provinces which they are respectivel 
market for American plastics, practi-{ placed. Communal, as well as provincia 
cally 95 per cent of the imports of; governments must apply to the Ministr 
these materials being shipped from the! for authority to. build power installa 
United States. jtions of any kind, including public ligh 
Argentina.—While Argentina pro- | planis. 
duces enormous quantities of casein and; Where transmission lines crossing th 
sells to the United States over half of; territory of a commume are soley over 
total production, it has steadily de-|head, the local authorities may exac 
ed since 1922 as a market for Amer-|Compensation for damages incurred by 
ican plastics. It is believed, however, the installation, and in addition payment 
that interest could be developed among|!rom the builders of a fixed sum which 
the local manufacturers of electric in-| Will be restricted to a small amount if 
sulating materials, radio apparatus, | !0thing but an overhead line is set up. A 
automobile parts and ornaments, if they | ocal government cannot make the pay- 
were acquainted with the advantages ment or other charges a condition neces- 
of American products. om to the execution of any permit or 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia. and Urn- | authorization to build the line which the 
ruary.—The requirements of Brazil,‘ Ministry or prefect may issue. 
Chile, Colombia, and Urugury for plas- |= : — an —— 
tics are small. These countries, how- Africa, 
ever, present notential markets for these | s 
products, and, | 


while’ limited 
1 r mall population of th 
with the increase of a! be greatly 
number of industries requiring such! connection 
materials for their operation, there: 
should be manifested a decided improve- 


because of the 
e country, could 
expanded, particularly in 
with the manufacture of 
‘heels for the hoot and shoe industrv. 
|. Australia.—In‘ Australia likewise cel- 
luloid is employed to cover the heels 
A | of patent-leather and light shoes—com- 
Is a! prising an important industry and sug- 
con-! gesting opportunities for sales of the 
es of plas-| American product. There is also a 
exists in the] good and growing market for American 
y pyroxylin sheeting and for the casein 
with South’ plastic. 


_ China and Egypt.—In China, quality 
is not demanded, and since this 
price market, Japan and Germany 
trol practically the entire sal 
tics. The same situation 
Egyptian market. 

South Africa.—Trade 





$8,000,000 
Rochester Central Power Corporation 


6% Cumulative 


30 days’ notice. 


Transfer Agent 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York 


Preferred Stock 


or im part at the aption of the Corporation at 110 and accrued 
Regietrar 

THE CHEMICAlL NATIONAL BANK 
of New York 


Under the present Federal Income Tax Law dividends on this stock are exempt from the Normal Tax. Dividends, 


whem received by corporations, are entirely exempt from 


The Corporation agrees to refund 
Preperty Tax, not exceeding 4 mill 
and the Massachusetts Income Tax, not 


all Federal Income Taxes. 


>» upon application withln 30 days after payment, the Pen renin P. 1 
@ per annum, the Maryland Securities ° y nevis anaes 


Tax, not exceeding 414 mille per annum, 
jock. 


exceeding 6% per annum on dividends derived from this Prefereed St 


The letter of Mr. E. L. Phillips, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Rochester Central Power Corporation, is summarized as 


follows: 


Business: Rochester Central Power Corporation was organized under the laws of the State of New York in June, 

1928. Upon completion of the present financing, it will own, directly ot indirectly, all of the outstanding 
Common Stock of a number of operating companies, including Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, Empire Gas and 
Fiectric Company, Elmira Water, Light and Railroad Company, and New York Central Flectric Corporation. 


These companies furnish, directly or indirectly, electric power and light 
in the State of New York. Among the communities served with electric power and light are Rochester, Elmira, Auburn, 
Corning, Hornell, Geneva, Newark, Seneca Falls, Canandaigua, Dansville, Penn Yan, Lyons and Warsaw. The. terri- 
tory served extends from Lake Ontario to the Pennsylvania state line and from a point near Syracuse on the east to 
within about fifty miles of Buffalo on the west, the population in the territory being estimated in excess of 700,000. 


Purpose of Issue: The proceeds from the sale of $22,500,000 of 5% Gold Debentures, together with $18,000,000 of 
Preferred Stock (of which this offering is a part, the balance having been exchanged or under- 
wnitten for distribution in the territory served), and 1,600,000 shares of Common Stock, will be used for the acquisi- 


tion of ajl the common stocks of the above companies. 


Consolidated Earnings: 


Gens Bethines 23. 55 icc ccc cs 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes............. 


WN ALF s occas ces BK eNeiek ilehveabeenn $ 8,146,645 


The. consolidated earnings of 


Twelve Months Ended May 31..... 


after giving effect to the present financing, are as follows: 


to 195 communities and gas to 34 communities 


the Rochester Central Power Corporation and subsidiaries, 


tee eneweenes 1927 


vasaak cetacean 
10,900,553 


1928 


$20,333,930 
11,354,572 





$ 8,979,358 


Interest Charges, Preferred Dividends and Other Deductions 


of Subsidiaries................... 


Annual Interest on Rochester Central Power Corporation 


$%- Geld Deobomtures...ccccccccccccccccceccccoacce 


Balance 
Annual Dividends on Preferred Stock (including this issue) . 


Cee Pewee eee ereeresesereseeceseesece 


1,125,000 


$ 3,227,954 
1,080,000 


eee eeeesesee 


The balance of $3,127,954, as shown above, amounts to over 2.8 times the annual dividend requirements on the entire 
issue of 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock and, after deducting $1,395,643 for reserves for renéwals and replacements 
(depreciation), amounts to 1.6 times such annual dividend requirements. Of the above gross earnings, approximately 
64% was derived from the sale of electric power and light and 28% from the sale of gas. 


Equity: The Preferred Stock will be followed by 1,600,000 shares of Common Stock, which have been sold, or ex- 


changed for securities, at a price showing an equity of $40,000,000 for the Preferred Stock. 


© 


Management: The same personnel that has been responsible for the prosperity of the various operating companies 


The 


is continued in their management. 


Corporation will be controlled by the same interests that con- 


trol Long Island Lighting Company, Queens Borough Gas & Electric Company and Kings County Lighting Company. 


We offer this Preierred Stock when, as and if issued and receiv 
Neuburger and Messrs. Seibert & Riggs, for the Bankers; 


. All statements 


a letterhead | 


se 
er 


ed by us, and subject to approval of counsel, Messrs. Jonas & 


Messrs. Henry R. Frost and Eimer B. Sanford for the Corporation. 


Price 97 and accrued dividend 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
W.C. Langley & Co. 


im this advertisement, while not guarsnteed, are based 
which 


1 information which we regard as reliable, 
we have onal tn cn purchase of this ee " 


Bonbright & Company 


being taken from the data apon 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitHout CoMMENT 


Credit Conditions 
' Are Declared to Be 
‘t * Generally Sound 


‘Governor of Reserve Board 
‘ Says Any Unwise Prac- 
tices Will Correct 
Themselves. 


[Continued from Page Asi 


Y ewere sufficient to meet the country’s 
.» growing demand for currency, and in 
‘ addition, to increase the reserves of mem- 
"ber banks which were thus enabled to 

expand their loans and investments with- 


out increasing their borrowings ,at the} 


.’, Federal reserve banks. From 1924 to the 
spring of 1927 the gold imports just 
about offset gold exports, so that the 
total increase in gold holdings of our 
country between September, 1920, and 
the spring of 1927 aggregated, as I have 
h stated before, approximately $1,660,- 
+n» 000,000. 
With this addition to the gold basis, 
through the inverted pyramid principle of 
credit, banks were able to expand tre- 
* mendously. All of this growth, however, 
could not go into the old-fashioned forms 
of credit based upon production and dis- 
‘tribution otherwise known as eligible 
' “paper, and therefore the banks had to 
“Seek other forms of credit. Naturally 
*they turned to the investment credit 
arket. 
_ Investments Expanded. 
With this stimulus and support from 
“the banks throughout the country, the 
investment bankers. accepted the oppor- 
tunity and financed not only new enter- 
prise by long-time credits, but old es- 
tablished enterprise as well, with the re- 
« sult that the proportion of eligible paper 
diminished in the portfolios of the banks 
while the proportion of investment credit 
held by the banks increased rapidly. For 
all the banks of the United States as of 
June 30, 1928, the figures are approxi- 
ly as follows: 
mainived States Government bonds, $6,- 
- 000,000,000; other stocks and bonds, $12,- 
. 000,000,000; loans on securities (of which 
amount $3,000;000,000 is represented by 


ARE VRESENTED HISREIN, BELNO 
By Tue Unirep States DAILy 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1928 


Farm Loans 


Increased Holdings of Bills Shown 
In Report of F ederal Reserve Board 


Advances Noted at New York, Chicago and Atlanta With 


Declines at Cleveland 


The consolidated statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on September 19, 
made public September 20 by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, shows increases for 
the week of $24,600,000 in holdings of dis- 
counted bills, of $26,000,000 in bills 
bought in open market, of $3,400,000 in 
Government. securities, $11,900,000 in 
member bank reserve deposits, and $35,- 
800,000 in Government deposits, and de- 
creases of $8,700,000 in Federal reserve 
| note circulation and $2,700,000 in cash 
ireserves. Total bills and securities were 
; $56,600,000 above the amount held on 


and San Francisco. 


San Francisco, and $4,500,000 at St. 
Louis. The system’s holdings of bills 
bought in open market increased $26,- 
000,000 and of certificates of indebted- 
ness $3,700,000, while holdings of United 
States bonds and Treasury notes re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

Federal reserve note circulation de- 
clined $8,700,000 during the week, de- 
creases at six Federal reserve banks, in- 
cluding $4,900,000 at New York, $4,- 


500,000 at Cleveland, and $2,600,000 at! 


San Francisco, being partly offset by an 
aggregate increase of $5,800,000 at the 


War Claims 


Early Settlement Soug ht by Arbiter | : 
, Of Claims on Vessels Seized in War. Foreign Exchange 


Measures of Relief 
Aid German Farmer 
In Extending Loans 


Credit Situation Improved 
And Compulsory Sale of 

| Grain Averted, Say Con- 

sular Advices. 


those who appeared at stockholders’ 
meetings and who voted be continued 
and that affidavits be obtained from them 
and filed. They should at least state af- 


Credit conditions of the German farm- 
ers are much improved over those in the 
fall of 1925, the American Commercial 
Attache at Berlin advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce September 20. The 
report follows in full text: 


not represent the German Government 
or any members of the royal families.” 
William B. Devoe, of New York city, 
for the claimants, referred to meeting of 
stockholders of one of the big German 
ship lines, held during 1912, 1913, 1914 
and other years, and said it would be “a 


Agreement Is Asked on Information to Be Used as Basis 
Of Awards to Owners of Ships. l 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


firmatively and emphatically that they do} land, France the United States and 
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Finance 


|. New York, September 20.—The Federal 

Reserve Bank of New York today certified 

to the Secretary of the Treasury the |fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 

; ‘duties upon merchandise imported into the 
ship market at that time. He said that | United States, we have ascertained and 
as a result of the World War, Germany | hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
lost all its colonies and its colonial busi-|i",the New York market at noon today for 


ness and that other world powers, Eng-|!°*¢ transfers payable in the foreign curs 
irencies are shown below: 

- a Country 

Italy, had the freedom of the seas dur-| Austria (schilling) 


ing the war period. He said these Belgium (belga) 

nations captured for the time~ being | Balgaria (lev) tenets 
practically all the world markets. He! Czechoslovakia (krone) .. 
suggested what he called countervailing | Denmark (kron ) 
factors in opposition to their conten-| England (pound) 

tions as to looses on account of un-| Finland (markka) .. 


| September 12, 

; The principal changes in holdings of 
| discounted bills were increases of $39,- 
' 900,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 


six other Federal reserve banks. 
Following is the Board’s statement of 

the resources and liabilities of the 12 

‘ Federal Reserve Banks combined on Sep- 

New York, $15,100,000 at Chicago, and|tember 19 and September 12, 1928, and 

$5,200,000 at Atlanta, and decreases of | September 21, 1927, the figures being in 

$16,600,000 at Cleveland, $11,400,000 at\ithousands of dollars: 
RESOURCES: 9-19-28 

Gold with Federal reserve agents 1,167,332 

Gold 71,730 


9-12-28 
1,143,470 
68,645 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


held exclusively against F. R. notes 


1,212,115 
settlement fund with F. R. Board : 


678,301 
738,530 


1,238,062 
720,346 
666,482 666,508 

2,994,196 
139,436 


2,628,946 
141,999 


2,625,890 


142,366 


Total GONE TORRE VED: ... oc ccccccvccesced vo eweeweee 
Reserves other than gold 


3,133,632 
53,646 


2,768,256 


59,044 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
| Bills discounted: 


Farmers in Germany were compelled 
in 1925 to pay back unfunded short-term 
credits within a relatively short period, 
|and in order to obtain the necessary 
funds they had to dump their grain 
i; stocks on the market regardless of price. 
| The effect was a sudden downward 
; movement of grain prices, bringing the 
wholesale market price of rye, the most 
important grain crop in this country, to 
138-142 mark per metric ton. The usual 
price is around 200 marks. 

Loans Are Extended. 


In the fall of 1926 and 1927 however, 
owing to the aid of the government, the 
farmers were allowed a longer period in 
which to meet their short-term obliga- 
tions. Losses through compulsory sales 
of grain in the fall months were thus 
largely averted. 


task of staggering magnitude” to attempt 


availability of the seized ships 
to get affidavits from everyone of the 
stockholders. He suggested that it| 
might meet the Arbiter’s purpose to get 
affidavits from those who voted large 
blocks of undisclosed stock. He told of 
difficulties already found in this attempt, 
of German banks that had destroyed 
records of meetings of five years or more 
ago and of refusal of persons to make 
affidavits. 

Edgar W. Hunt, of Trenton, N. J., for 
the claimants, consulting with a repre- 
sentative of the German embassy assist- 
ing the German claimants, made similar 
statements. It was stated that affidavits 
already were filed with the Arbiter to the 
effect that neither the German Govern- 
ment nor the former ruling families were 
interested in the stock of the properties 


Mr. Farnum and Mr. Devoe argued 


nationality of claims in the determina- 


by the Hamburg-American as a means 


American ships in favor of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York to secure | 
a loan that had been made by that com- | 
pany to the Hamburg-American. 
said in this connection that despite its . 
name the Atlas Line, a New Jersey cor- 
poration whose stock was controlled by 


its property consisting of an office build- 
ing and several barges, 


to | 


| operate in trade. ; 


of securing a mortgage on Hamburg. | 


He | 


the Hamburg-American, owned no ships, | 


but that the! 


France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 


| ro , 5 > 
also what should constitute the test of ongery (peng >) 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Arbiter. | 
Mr. Devoe, in the course of his argu- ; 
ment, sketched the use of the Atlas Line | Portugal (escudo) 


Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (kron2) . 
Poland (zloty) 


5.2285 
40.0928 
26.6601 
11.2000 

4.4820 

6092 


16.4966 


Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 


| Switzerland (franc) | 


Yugoslavia (d° ar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) ; 32 
China (Mexican dollar) . as 45.9000 
China (Yuan dollar) 45.6250 
India (rupee) 36.3413 
Japan (yen) 45.7822 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0833 
Canida (dollar) 99.9939 


| Sec. by U. S. Government obligations .... 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market ............ 
U. S. Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 


Total U. S. Government securities ... 
Other securities 


| Total bills and securities 


Due from foreign banks ..........cccccccce 


Uncollected items 
Bank premises 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES: 


671,977 216,936 


involved. 


Hamburg-American transferred to it five | ‘ on. Reene? 


47.9335 


Pere reer eer ees eestereeesces Ore eeeree 


Except for the 100,000,000 marks credit 
given by the Federal Finance Ministry to 
aid the farmers, all short-term credits 
have now been funded into farm mort- 
gages, consequently the farmers are 
97138 | under less pressure to dispose of their 

2.664 products. 

The domestic grain market will be 
more steady, at least as far as the do- 
mestic influence is concerned, this year 
1,117,588 | than in the preceding years, they believe. 

eee a. On the other hand, they also think the 

720,040 | price of grain can hardly fail to be af- 


421,856 197,629 





414,565! 
218,660 


1,069,246 
211,160 


1,093,833 


53,362 
87,886 
80,096 


483,543 
820 


221,844 
2,020 


1,503,770 
572 
771,589 
60,305 


9,190 United States and Canada. 


Credit Funding Re*arded. 
{ Of late, the funding of short-term 


14,052 


5,176,249 5,099,361 


59,580| fected by the bumper grain crops of the, They 


The Arbiter ruled that counsel con- 
fine that investigation to the large de- 
positors of stock or proxies, particularly 
the large depositors of stock whether 
they appear as proxies or in their own 
right. If their records are destroyed, 
let them say so in affidavits, he sug- 
gested. “We will not expect affidavits 


; from small stockholders not appearing 


as proxies,” he said. 

“Arguments of counsel in this case,” 
the Arbiter said in closing the hear- 
ings, “have taken a very wide range. 
i have assisted the Arbiter in reach- 
ing certain conclusions and have been 
well worth while. Through whole- 
hearted cooperation, we are going to 


never been changed. 


ships on April 2, 1917, to enable giving a 
mortgage on those ships to the Guaranty 
Trust Company. That transfer, he said, 
was only an indirect mortgage, and the 
German registration of those Hamburg- 
American ships to which the mortgage 
applied through the Atlas Company, has 
He said the Atlas 
Company is now dissolved. 

The Arbiter will hear further argu- 
ments on September 25 regarding the 
claim of German patentees under the 
War Claims Settlement Act of 1928, and 
the matter of disposing of claims on ac- 


count of the seizure of a radio station : 
is to be taken up later, it was stated at 
' 


the office of the Arbiter. 


'Mexico (peso) 


95.6277 
11.9336 
12.0925 
102.1298 
97.3200 


57.25 


Argentina (pcso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar Silver .. 


Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago | 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR., Chairman of the Boarc 
of William Wrigley Jr. Company 
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Parmelee Company 


so-called brokers’ loans) §19,000,000,009; |» . notes in acted cirewation .......... 
- Joans on real estate security, $5,000,000,- | Deposits: 

000; loans to custmoers (of which amount | Member bank—reserve account ......... Se et 

it is estimated that approximately $5,- ee ee 

000,000,000 is eligible paper held by that” Mepoaite 

member banks) $20,000,000,000; total} Otner deposits ........... Uyabeeeeeeeve biseciis 
. Joans:and investments, $56,000,000,000. 


credits into long mortgages has been less| #ward to the claimants that just com- 
rapid, because of the rather strained con-j Pensation to which they are entitled 
2,311,070] ditions of the German capital market.|@nd_ which Congress intended. This 
22,894 | Foreign credits do not flow in so rapidly | arbitration will be brought to a speedy 
5,519; as in previous years. It is hoped there,| Conclusion in the interest of all con- 
23,217) however, that the American market will! cerned.” After pointing out that the 
absorb more German loans this winter} Queries and other suggestions of pos- 


1,688,267 700,522 


Authority Claimed for I. C. C. 


2,360,534 % 
Over German Coal Cargo 


2,348,676 
9,617 


5,952 
875 


23,8 : . ae 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Total deposits 


i 
‘ 
‘ 
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‘ 
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‘ 
‘ 
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‘ 


There has been some complaint of late 
that investment and speculative credit 
have not received their proportion of the 
.~ bank credit available, ‘but it seems to me 
from these figures—when you add the 
total amount of bonds to the | total 
amount lent on securities and arrive at 
the total of $31,000,000,000—that these 
forms of credit have been treated liber- 
the banks. ; 
wee this expansion of credit, up to 
May, 1927, was accomplished without in- 
creasing the amount of Federal reserve 
’ credit, because the figures show that ex- 
cept for seasonal and holiday currency 
requirements, the total assets ofthe Re- 
«serve System have continued- around 
$1,000,000,000 since 1922. 
Gold Movement Reversed. : 
In May of 1927, however, something 
happened to which the American busi- 
ness public and financial interests did 
not attach sufficient importance. ° This 
was a reversal in the direction of gold 
movements. From May until the early 
part of November the Reserve System 
offset the exports of gold by purchases 
of United States Government securities, 
feeling that the time was not opportune 
to disturb our own domestic situation 
when the regular seasonal agricultural 
requirements were on and stabilization 
plans for some of our foreign friends 
not 
of foreign currencies, indirectly, was of 
great importance to our domestic situa- 
a November and December, when 
gold continued to flow from this coun- 
try, the System did not offset the export 
ovements. ’ 
effect of retarding the rapid growth of 
eredit, but it did not, largely because any 
jncrease in Federal reserve bank credit 
at that time was interpreted by the 
banks and the public as a 
o customary seasonal requirements, 
ot though it had gone $200,000,000 
higher than the year before. : 
The return flow of holiday currency in 
the latter part of December and early 
part of January was greater than it had 
been in any year for five years, and 
therefore the System sold additional Gov- 


ernment securities to partly offset this | Due from banks ..............0eseeseeeeeeee wede's 


return flow. Gold holdings changed but 
little during the months of January and 
February, but credit expanded at more 
than the normal rate, and certainly there 
was no evidence that this additional 
credit was required for business, 

Bank Loans Explained. 


There is an impression in the minds| 


of many people, including some ‘bankers, 
that a member bank deliberately borrows 
from its Reserve bank at a low. rate to 
enable it to lend at a higher rate solely 
for the profit in the transaction. I have 
been associated with the System for ten 
years, and I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that this seldom happens: 


What does happen generally, however, is! 


this: 

A member bank accumulates. deposits 
in the ordinary course of its business, 
and, if it expects to continue its busi- 
ness at a profit, it must employ those 
funds almost instantaneously in the credit 
field that offers the best rates consistent 
with safety. Later it has a reduction in 
deposits and must replenish its reserve 


jin one of two ways. One is by borrow- | 


ing from the Federal Reserve bank, and 
the other is by selling some of its read- 
ily marketable assets. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the member bank which 
has wide fluctuations in its deposits bor- 
rows from the Reserve bank. BY doing 
this the bank avoids disturbing its-port- 
folio and uses the Reserve bank for the 
legitimate purpose of bridging over a 


Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liabilities combined 


2,388,120 
694,925 
144,986 
233,319 

26,632 

5,176,249 


2,458,952 
730,605 
145,376 
233,319 

27,537 

5,275,310 


2,362,700 
662,030 
130,866 
228,775 

14,468 

5,099,361 

66.9% 


68% 77.1% 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents 


The following is the Board’s statement of the condition of the weekly reporting 


274,054 277,265 


182,582 


member banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for Septem- 


ber 19 and September 12, 1928, and September 21, 1927, the figures being in | 


thousands of dollars: 
NEW YORK—45 BANKS. 
Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and’ discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds ... 

All other loans-and discounts .. 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F. R. bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks ... 
Due to banks 
Botrowings from F. R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 


and ponds): For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 
Total 
On demand 
On time 
; CHICAGO—43 BANKS) 


This should have had the | Loans and investments—Total ....... Ce eoccesecs 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
Sécured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 

| Investments—Total 


Reserve with F. R. banks 
Cash in vault 


FIOE COUN RG GOO ici socks cccneevereess . 


Time deposits 
Government deposits .........cssccseoes ° 


Due to banks 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 


9-19-28 
7,284,144 


9-12-28 
7,213,236 


9-21-27 
6,734,802 


4,936,303 
38,442 
2,267,460 
630,401 
»798,499 


5,359,866 
pede ht 

42,225 
2,510,136 
2,807,505 
1,924,278 


5,318,632 


894,807 
903,692 
716,086 
56,987 
5,177,275 
998,849 
126,934 
108,934 
1,181,112 
74,110 


1,042,334 
852,270 
728,700 

53,814 
5,129,234 
1,164,711 

11,184. 

103,429 

1,134,987 

269,584 


1,071,482 
852,796 
742,880 

51,923 
5,078,121 
1,180,114 

55,659 

» » 112,345 

1,132,405 

305,336 


41,050 
33,060 


210,075 
95,261 


196,995 
72,589 


completed—and’ stabilization Loans tg brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 


925,153 

. 1,634,219 
1,911,104 
4,470,476 
3,770,709 
699,767 


864,807 
1,599,300 
1,921,084 
4,385,191 
3,641,656 

743,535 


1,067,675 
1,305,934 
910,141 
3,283,750 
2,478,124 
805,626 
2,052,574 2,026,619 1,958,374 
1,581,766 
15,959 
795,051 
770,756 
470,808 


1,560,099 1,515,536 

13,815 
783,327 
762,957 
466,520 


14,191 
811,362 
689,983 
442,838 


209,389 
257,131 
186,197 

17,058 
,25) 345 
679,266 

5,651 
168,921 
341,675 

36,090 


185,602 
257,236 
180,500 
18,953 
1,285,070 
611,871 
22,677 
151,997 
364,091 


5,932 


13,630 
169,757 


31,617 
4,473 


4,761 
3,171 





ticular bank was in debt any great length 
of time; in fact, the information we have 
in Wasihngton is that the bank that bor- 
rowed to cover a loss of deposits got 
out of debt by liquidating some of its 
ineligible assets. 


When it did so, however, directly or 
indirectly, it made it necessary for some 
other bank to borrow and so the bor- 
rowings of member banks were passed 
around from one kank to another with- 
j out reducing the total indebtedness of 
the member banks to the Federal reserve 
banks, but on the contrary, increasing it. 

Again, in April, the directors of one 
' of the Federal reserve banks initiated 
a rediscount rate of 4% per cent. This 
was eventually followed by all of the 
other reserve banks. By June the mem- 
ber banks owed the System approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 upon rediscounts 
and were in a position where they could 
not get out of debt so readily by shift- 
ing the load from one bank to another; 
in fact, the load centered mostly in the 
larger cities. 

There was a rapid increase in dis- 
counts in the latter part of June and 
also in July, some of which, of course, 
‘represented currency requirements, but 





there has been but little change in the 
gold holdings of the United. States. The 
System has: not sold additional Govern- 
ment securities since that time and has 
undertaken no open market operations, 
except of a temporary nature. 

To summarize,.the banking system of 
America built up a credit structure by 
resorting to the inverted pyramid prin- 
ciple of credit on $4,600,000,000 of gold 
which we held in May, 1927, and today, 
on $4,100,000,000, it is not only support- 
ing that credit structure but a much 
larger one. This is shown by the June 
30 reports of member banks which in- 
dicate an increase above last year of 


than was the case last summer. sible viewpoints expressed by him were 


‘ t to be construed as his conclusions 
The total interest charge on the Ger-| 7° : ; 
man farmers, long-term oa short-term, | @ the aw, * nee ~ hearings. 
is now about 900,000,000 marks a year. ar ination /irgued. 


now : At the afternoon session September 
This is about 200,000,000 marks higher : 
| es tos Cw toast wee-war pent. 19, the Assistant Attorney General, 


: | George R. Farum, argued in rebuttal} 


1 ———C—C—SC*‘' Of arguments made earlier in the day 


| | by counsel for the claimants, He sug- 
U. S. ‘Treasut y gested among other things that -while 
Statement 


the claimants counsel proposed 1917 as 
the date on which compensation should 
| be based, they had made no proposition 
September 18 ‘for eliminating the war inflation of the 
Made Public September 20, 1928. 
Receipts. | 
Customs receipts....... 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 

i Miscellaneous Internal t 
| Revenue { 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$2,028,519.98 | 
190,561,536.96 | 
3,382,103.95 | 
428,618.91 | 
347,753,293.03 ; 
583,261,872.83 


| Balance previous day.. 


‘ 


Total .. 


. eeece 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
; Panama Canal . 
; Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
' cate fund... 
; Civil service retirement 
} fund ° 
| Investment of trust funds 


$6,117,496.77 
5,427,771.87 mM 


275,227.51 
9,286.35 


134,670.56 | 
50,869.84 | 


16,517.00 | 
84,696.07 
j 


Total ordinary expen- 
i ditures 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today .... 
| 


11,847,194.85 


216,939,012.90 
354,475,665.08 


583,261,872.83 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 

; the year, are published each Monday. 


a When electric service was 
very young, the maximum 
demand system of measur- 
ing the amount of electricity 
used was adopted. Then 
practically the only residen 
tiai use was for lighting. The 
number of outlets in the home 
and the wattage (or size) of 
lamps used established the 
maximum demand rating of 
It then became 
the basis for computing the 
monthly bill.. If one wanted 
more outlets for convenient 


| themselves, and if some of the over-in- 

| dulgent get “burnt” during the period | 

/ of correction, they will have to shoulder ; 
the blame themselves and not attempt to 
shift it to someone else. 

Conditions Affect Policies. 

+ Great concern is expressed over the} 
mystery of Federal reserve policies. Dis- j 
satisfaction is expressed because the 

1 Federal Reserve System refrains from 

| prediction and can not always anticipate. 
I have stated to you that conditions, to a 
large extent, bring about Federal reserve 
policies rather than that Federal re- 
serve policies bring about conditions. 
That is just the position of the System 
at the moment. 

If past experience means anything, we 
know that the additional reserve credit | 

needed between now and December 31 


that home. 


$2,500,000,000 in loans and investments. ; will aggregate approximately $300,000,-; 


To support this credit structure, member 
banks have found it necessary to in- 
crease their borrowings at the Fed- 


000. This will come from the usual sea- 
sonal requirements of agriculture and 
business. It is the expectation of the 


should find that certain shipments of 

German anthracite from Jersey City to ! 
Newark and Port Newark, N. J., are im- / 
port traffic subject to its jurisdiction, At- 

torney-Examiner George M. Curtis | 
recommended in a proposed report made 

public September 20 in Docket No. 20456, 

a proceeding on complaint filed by Chris- ; 
tian Feigenspan, a retail coal corpora- 

tion of Newark. 

The proposed report held that repara- 
ation should be awarded on past ship- 
ments but the rate assailed should be 
found to be not unreasonable for the| 
future. 


JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of ihe Board, The 
Omnibus Corporation and Yellow Cab Company 


HERBERT L. STERN, Presiden ot Balaba: 4, 
Katz Corporation 


CHARLES S. PEARCE, President of The 


Palmolive-Peet Company 
H. HANSELL HILLYER, Vice President 
ALFRED ETILINGER, Vice Presidem 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice Presiden: 
LAWRENCE STERN, Presiden 


This company conducts a general securities 
business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investments issues. 





6 
inal grny recs agape ew ex ‘Room Ray e” 
a decided benefit 


to the customer 


appliances the rating was 
intreased. 


vantages sooner than before 


In many communities served 
by Illinois Northern Utilities 
Company, and Central Illinois 
Public Service Company, this 
new system is operating suc- 
cessfully. It has also been 
in effect for some time in 44 
other cities of 20,000 popu- 
lation or more. 


Now, the newer “room-rate” 
system provides for the com: 
plete use of electric cleaners, 
toasters, fans as many as 
one wants — without affect- 
ing the rating of the home. 
His rating once established 
by the number of rooms in 
his home, the customer can 
have as many outlets for as 
many purposes as he wants, 
and can benefit by the higher- 
consumption—lower-rate ad- 


We represent these and other 
public utility companies oper- 
ating in 30 states. Send for 
our list of current security 
offerings yielding over 6%. 


eral reserve banks approximately $500,-| System that this additional credit will 
000,000. be secured by the member banks redis- 
From this it seems to me that the re-|eounting without hesitancy to take care 
serve banks are functioning just as the | of these requirements and that they will 
law intended that they should function.|lend to their customers at reasonable 
Miscalculations as to the future always! rates. 
have’ and perhaps always will occur with; It further expects that this additional 
the banks and the business public and| reserve credit will not be used in further 
that is one of the reasons why we need| expanding a bank credit situation that 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


reserve banks, in other words, institu-| grew up when our gold reserves were 


temporary shortage in reserves. ‘ D r 
tions which enable the public to adjust $500,000,000 larger than they are now; 


Naturally, when the rediscount rate is 


230 South La Salle Street 


the increase had the earmarks of fur- 
ther pyramiding of credit and not of 
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low and the open-market rate high, there} 


is an incentive for the banker to continue 
to borrow rather than to curtail his in- 
vestments. When this practice becomes 
simultaneously general it furnishes one 
reason, but only one, for raising the re- 
discount rates. ‘ 

There was evidence of this in Febru- 
ary, with the result that a 4 per cent 
rate was initiated by the directors of 
the various Federal Reserve banks: How- 


being the old-fashioned credit based upon 
production and distribution, with the re- 
sult that some of the Federal reserve 
banks, where many of their member 
banks were heavy borrowers, initiated 
a rediscount rate of 5 per cent. This 
action, however, was not taken in the 
four strictly agricultural districts west 
of the Mississippi River where a 44% 
ew cent rate is still maintained, largely 
‘because the member banks were not 


their miscalculations in an orderly and| and which has continued to grow while 
systematic way. / the reserves have been shrinking. 

So many factors have an influence on| If after January, 1929, following the 
banking that it is a mistake to arrive at|return flow of holiday currency, the 
the conclusion that the Federal Reserve ! banks still owe the System approximately 
System alone, through its policies, makes $1,000,000,000 in rediscounts, I, person- 
credit situations. It is reasonable to be-| ally, will feel that the situation has been 
lieve from what I have cited that condi-| handled admirably, and I shall have no 
tions, over many of which the System|cause for concern, because with the tra- 
has no control, form the basis of reserve{ dition which the member banks have 
bank credit policies and rates. about borrowing continually from the 


St. Louis 


Milwaukee Minneapolis 


CHICAGO 


Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Richmond 


ever, the credit continued to expand andj heavy borrowers and because it was at| Many people in America seem to be|Federal Reserve System, a debt to the 
the banks continued to borro from the} the time of the year when legitimate more concerned about the present situa- System of $1,000,000,000 will have a} 
Federal Reserve banks on rediscounts to} seasonal agricultural requirements had| tion than the Federal Reserve System is.: more moderating effect upon the toa! 
make up the loss in gold and the sale| to be met. If unsound credit practices have devel-|rapid growth of bank credit than any 


' _ot EGovernment securities... No..one par-|, From - June. up tothe present time oped, these. practices will in -time-correct:|.other--single condition-that. IE know of. 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 


~ 
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Anti-Trust Laws 


Details of Agreement 
Need Not Be Stated 


Definition of Words Used in 


Declaration Is Held to Be 
Unnecessary. 


BALLARD Or TERMINAL CORPORATION, 
PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. MEXICAN PE- 
TROLEUM CORPORATION, DEFENDANTS 
ry Error; BALLARD OIL BURNING 
EqQuipMENT ComMPANY V. SAME. Nos. 
2207 AND 2210, Circuit CourT OF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE First CIRCUIT. 

These cases were before the appeliate 
court on writs of error to the District 
Court from a judgment sustaining a 
demurrer to the declaration in each case. 

The plaintiffs in each case had set out 
the plan of an alleged conspiracy or com- 
bination on the part of the corporate and 
individual defendants to cut off the sup- 
ply of fuel oil which the plaintiffs sold 
in interstate commerce throughout the 
New England States. It was also al- 
leged that the defendants had com- 
bined and conspired to establish a mo- 
nopoly in the sale of fuel oil in these 
States and to destroy the plaintiffs’ 
business. ‘ 

The plaintiffs sought damages against 
the defendants under the provisions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act providing 
that threefold damages should be recov- 
ered for unlawful restraint of interstate 
commerce and creation of monopolies to 
the injury of the plaintiff. 

Demurrers were interposed by the 
defendants to the declarations in each} 
case. Taking up the several grounds of 
objection, the appellate court overruled 
them, and held that the lower court| 
should have overruled the demurrers.! 
The actions were remanded to the Dis- 
trict Court for further proceedings, and 
the defendants permitted to file answers 
to the declarations. 





Allegation of Conspiracy 
Is Valid Basis for Suit 


_ Allegation of Conspiracy to Create 
Monopoly Is Sufficient Basis for Suit 


the said contract was sold and delivered 
to the plaintiff in various States, and was 
shipped and delivered to the plaintiff 
there; and that the plaintifi sold the oil 
to its customers in various States, and 
—e and delivered it to them 
there. 

The defendant the Petroleum Heat & 
Power Company, hereinafter called the 
Petroleum Company, is alleged to be a 
corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Delaware in 1920, and en- 
gaged in 1924 in the busines of selling 
fuel oil at retail, chiefly in the New Eng- 
land States; that it had been so engaged 
since its organization, purchasing its 
supply of fuel oil from the Mexican 
Company and selling i in various States 
to customers and transporting and de- 
livering it to them. 

It is further alleged that in 1924 the 
plaintiff was practically the only com- 
petitor of the Mexican and Petroleum 
Companies in the retail business of sell- 
ing fuel oil in the New England States; 
that its business was very profitable, 
yielding approximately $150,000 a year; 
that Edward L. Doheny, Sr., was the 
largest stockholder of the Pan-American 
Petroleum & Transport Company, a 
corporation engaged in producing, trans- 
porting and selling fuel oil in Mexico, 
the United States, and between Mexico 
and the United States; that it owned 
about 96 per cent of the stock of he 
Mexican Petroleum Company, Ltd. of 
Delaware, which latter company owned 
all of the stock of the Mexican Company; 
that said Doheny was president and di- 
rector of said companies, and with him 
was associated one Herbert G. Wylie, 
who became president of said companies 


‘when Doheny was elected chairman of 


the board of directors of the respective 
companies; that, by reason of their of- 
ficial positions and stock ownership, said 


Doheny and Wylie were in practical con- | 


trol of the Mexican Company and dic- 
tated and determined its policies and 
business, 

That the Mexican Company had a 


large stock interest in the Petroleum | Sold the fuel oil supply in the New Eng-| both of Brooklyn, N. Y., for appellant. W. 
Company, in which the defendant Palmer ; land States; that fuel oil was sold by the| Rossiter Redmond, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was a large stockholder and a director. Mexican Company in various States to| for appellee. 


and member of its executive committee; 
that said Doheny, Sr., and Wylie and 
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Petroleum 


Patent on Process 
For Filtering Soot 
From Smoke Upheld 


Appellate Court Finds Use of 
Steel Wool to Consume 
Impurities in Oven 
Vapors Is New. 


Charge of Restraint 
Of Trade Sustained 


Demurrer on Ground of Dupli- 
cations in Statement of Case 
Is Overruled. 


and monopolies, and for other purposes,” 
to recover threefold the damages sus- 
tained by it and the costs of said suit, 
including a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

In No. 2210, the declaration contains 
three counts. The first count alleges that 
_ | is a a —— 
under the laws of the Commonwealt 5 
of Massachusetts in October, 1918; that} patent No. 1509674 and holding the 
it, immediately after its organization, ; Patent to be invalid was reversed. 
entered into the business of selling fuel The court held that apparatus includ- 
oil and also selling 
burning equipment thfoughout the New! 
England Statesy that the “business of | : a : 
selling fuel oil and that of installing oil| COoking vapors arising from kitchen 


AKMB FLUE, INc., PLAINTIFF - APPEL- 
LANT, V. ALUMINITE FLEXIBLE FLUE 
Cap Co., INC., DEFENDANT-APPELLEE. 
No. 335, Crrcurir CourT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The decree of the lower court dis- 
| incring the bill of complaint charging 


infringement of each of the six claims of | 


nd_ installing oil! ing the use of ‘steel wool for the pur- | 
pose of eliminating soot and grease from : 


burning equipment were ordinarily con- 
ducted together because consumers pro- 
posing to purchase oil burning equipment 
insisted as a Condition of purchase upon 
contracts assuring them of adequate 
supply of fuel oil; that the plaintiff’s 
equipment business was dependent upon 
its ability in connection with its sales 
of equipment to assure its customers of, 
and procure for them, adequate supplies 
of fuel oil; that the plaintiff sold its fuel 
oil and equipment in various States other 
than Massachusetts and shipped, trans- 
ported and delivered it in such other 
States; that until the New England Oil 
Refining Company entered business in 
; 1921, the Mexican Company had a prac- 
; tically complete monopoly of the whole- 
sale fuel oil business in the New Eng- 
land States, and that it could be secured 
for distribution there only from the 
; Mexican Company. 
That after the Refining Company en- 
tered business the Mexican Company 
still to a great extent controlled and 


dealers and consumers to whom it 
shipped, transported and delivered it; 


| 


The appellate court, in its opinion,|one William C. McTarahan were stock-/ that the Fess Rotary Oil Burning Com- 
held that an allegation that defendants‘ holders and directors of the Petroleum! pany, Inc., had a place of business in 


conspired to eliminate the competition; Company, and Wylie a member of its} 


of the plaintiff, to restrain interstate! 


executive committee; that defendant 


Boston and was engaged in the business 
of selling fuel oil, and selling and in- 


trade, and to effect a monopoly in in-|Greene was, from February, 1923, vice | Stalling oil burning equipment through- 
terstate goods in the New England| president, general manager, and director; Out the New England States; that it 


States was sufficient to charge the de-|and member of the executive committee: Purchased its supply of fuel oil from| 


fendants with violation of the Sherman | 
Anti-Trust Act, since the term “con-| 


of said Petroleum Company, that Pal- 
mer, Greene, the Mexican and Petroleum 


; the Mexican Company and sold it in 
various States to its customers there, and 


spiracy” has so often been defined by the | Companies, and Doheny, Sr., Wylie and’ shipped, transported and delivered it to 
courts that it has a well-understood! McTarnahan,by reason of their stock in-! them; and that it also sold it equipment 


meaning making it unnecessary to set; 
out any particular agreement or plan | 
which was entered into. 

The allegations of the declarations 
charging individual defendants with re-j 
straint of trade and creation of a mo- 
nopoly, the individual defendants being 
officers of the defendant corporations | 
and controlling stockholders therein} 


terests and the positions they held with 
the Petroleum Company, determined and 
dictated its policies and the conduct of 
its business and affairs. 

That during the year 1924 defendant 
Palmer was a director, member of the 
executive committee, and counsel of said 
Refining Company, and trustee of all of 
its voting stock under a voting trust by 


in various States to customers in those 
States, and shipped, transported and de- 
| livered it to them, and was engaged in 
interstate commerce in the sale and 
| transportation of oil burning equipment 
and oil; that defendant Palmer was the 
largest stockholder, director, and coun- 


sel ofthe Fess Company, and William G.| 


' McTarnahan its vice president, director, 


were held sufficient to charge the de-|the terms of which the trustee thereunder | and a member of its executive committee, 


fendant corporations. | 

The fact that both restraint of trade! 
and creation of a monopoly were alleged 
in the declarations was held not to' 
make them duplicitous, since the-gist of} 
the action was the restraint of trade! 
and the monopoly its result. 

Other contentions of the defendants 
were also overruled. 

Error to the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts. Before Bing- | 
ham, Johnson, and Hale, Circuit Judges. 

The full text. of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Johnson, fol- 
lows: | 

These two cases are brought here by 
writs of error to the District Court of 


the United States for the District of % 


Massachusetts from a judgment sustain- 
ing a demurrer to the declaration in 
each case. 
The defendants, with one exception, are 
the same in both cases and, while the 
p/aintiffs are not, the facts are so inter- 
vuven and connected that both cases may 
be treated conveniently in one opinion. 
In No. 2207, the plaintiff is alleged to 
be a corporation organized under the 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Massa-! 
chusetts, engaged in 1924 in interstate 
commerce in the sale and distribution of | 
fuel oil, chiefly in the New England | 


had full power with respect to the 
voting of said stock; that during said 


dictated and determined the policies and 
conduct of the business of the Refining 


troleum Companies were being operated 


!in said year under an agreement to elimi- | 
|nate, suppress and prevent competition | 


in the sale of fuel oil in the New Eng- 
land States, and to create and maintain 
2 monopoly therein, and were being 
caused by the defendants Palmer and 
Creene, Doheny, Sr., Wylie, Ewing and 
McTarnahan so to do as part of a con- 
viracy, plan and agreement entered into 
v and between said companies and said 
defendants under which the Petroleum 
Company agreed to purchase all of its 


| fuel oil from the Mexican Company, and ; 


the 
or 


Mexican Company agreed not to sell 
deliver fuel oil to any competitors 


|of the Petroleum Company, and to sell} 


only to customers requiring fuel oil for 
high pressure boilers, and the Pe- 
troleum Company only to customers re- 
quiring fuel oil for low ;ressure boilers, 
and then only at prices approved by the 
Mexican Company, and that the two com- 
panies would cooperate generally to 


,;and that said Palmer and McTarna- 
han were in practical control of said 


|year defendant Greene was the execu-j corporation, and dictated and determined 
tive head and director of said company; | 
‘that the defendants Palmer and Greene | ness. 


its policies and the conduct of its busi- 


| Plaintiffs Restricted 


|Company; that the Mexican and Pe-| In Their Contracts 


The same allegations are made in re- 
gard to Edward L, Doheny, Sr., and his 
| connection with the Mexican Company as 
| are made in the declaration in No. 2207; 
‘and also in regard to Wylie’s connection 
| with the companies therein mentioned; 
; and the domination and control of them 
| by Doheny, Sr., and Wylie. It is further 
| alleged that both the Fess Company and 
j the plaintiff received fuel oil from the 

defendant Mexican Company under con- 
tracts which required them to purchase 
their fuel oil exclusively from it, and 
{under which they were permitted to 
j furnish fuel oil only to customers hav- 
ing low pressure boilers, such as 
| churches, hospitals, hotels, apartment 
; houses, schools, office buildings and cer- 
|tain other large buildings heated from 
central plants, the defendant Mexican 
: Company reserving for itself the sup- 
ply of fuel oil for high pressure boilers, 
| such as used by larger and more impor- 
tant manufacturing plants and marine 


range ovens so as to prevent the foul- 





| 


ing of kitchen walls and hangings pre-; 
sented patentable novelty. i 


Prior Devices Described. | 
Although the use of steel wool as a! 
filtering medium to catch fine metallic | 
dust carried in gases issuing from a 
; blast furnace was old in the art, it was} 
; stated that the purpose there was merely 
to catch and hold the dust, not consume it, | 
that the fitering of inorganic dust from| 
combustible gases is a very different 
problem than the consuming of greasy 
soot carried by kitchen oven vapors. 
It was also found that patentee’s own 
prior device including the use of “mineral 
! wool asbestos, hair, or the like” as a fil- 
; tering medium for kitchen oven vapors} 
id not constitute an anticipation as it 
had nothing to do with consuming grease | 
and soot by contact with the filtering; 
| medium. 


Julian S. Wooster and Donald Malcolm, | 





Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York. (The full! 
text of the decision of the lower court | 
was published in The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 1428, Vol. III.) 

Before Manton, L. Hand, and Swan,! 
Circuit Judges. The opinion of the court, | 
delivered by Judge Swan, follows in full} 
text: | 

This is ‘a patent for a “consumer of} 
flue impurities,’ and discloses both a} 

process and an apparatus for getting rid! 
| of greasy soot from kitchen range ovens! 
iby passing the fumes from the oven 
‘through a flue having a filter mat of steel | 
| wool; the object being to prevent the! 
| fouling of kitchen walls and hangings. 


Steel Wool Used. 


The specifications recite that the at-| 
tempt to remove the soot and grease! 
from heated gases by asbestos fiber and 
| other filters has been unsuccessful, be-, 
| cause the filtering material quickly be- | 
‘comes foul, but that the inventor has} 
| discovered that steel wool will catch and/ 
consume soot and grease without becom- 
ing fouled over a long period of use. | 

Claims 1 and 2 relate to the process. | 
It will be sufficient to quote claim 1,! 
which reads as follows: 


“1. The method of eliminating soot and: 
; grease from cooking vapors which com- | 
| prises leading said vapors through a flue | 
containing metal wool to separate out | 
and consume the soot and grease by slow i 
combustion.” | 

Claims 3 to 6, inclusive, relate to the! 
apparatus. Claim 4 may be quoted as| 

representative of alt: 

“4, The combination with a flue pipe! 
| through which greasy and sooty vapors | 
{and gases are adapted to be passed, of 
{a nonfouling steel wool cooperating with 

said flue pipe, so that the vapors and 
; gases contact therewith before being dis- ; 
jcharged from the flue pipe to lessen 


staining.” 
| Infringed If Valid. 

The District Court found infringe- 
ment if the patent were valid, but held 
it invalid because anticipated by patent 
No. 1215385 to Kling and by Koehler’s! 
own prior patent No. 1377694. : 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 

| — 

| ONOPOLIES: Combinations in Restraint of Trade: Sherman Act: 
, Action for Damages: Declaration: Sufficiency of Allegations of In- 
dividual Defendants’ Acts to Charge Corporations Controlled—Where, in 
declaration in action under Sherman Anti-Trust Act, it is alleged that in- 
dividual defendants named therein were officers of corporations in which 
they were controlling stockholders; and that these individual defendants 
combined and conspired to restrain interstate commerce and create a 
monopoly, held: The allegations are also sufficient to charge the defendant 
corporations.—Ballard Oil Terminal Corp. v. Mexican Petroleum Corp. et al. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 
1818, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


MMONOPOLIES: Combinations in Restraint of Trade: Sherman Act: 

Action for Damages: Declaration: Allegation of Elements of Combi- 
nation—Where, upon demurrer to declaration. in action under Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, it is contended that defendant corporation was within its legal 
rights in a certain practice; but this practice was part of plan sufficiently 
alleged as conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce and create monopoly, 
held: Practice in question is sufficiently alleged as element of alleged illegal 
scheme.—Ballard Oil Terminal Corp. v. Mexican Petroleum Corp. et al. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit.)—-Yearly Index Page 1818, Col. 1 
(Volume III.) 


ONOPOLIES: Combinations in Restraint of Trade: 

Action for Damages:. Sufficiency of Allegations of Conspiracy and Com- 
bination by Corporations: Corporate Action.—Where, in declaration in action 
under Sherman Anti-Trust Act, it is alleged that defendant corporations 
were parties to alleged combination or conspiracy, held: Allegation that 
they conspired and combined is sufficient without setting out corporate ac- 
tion on part of corporations.—Ballard Oil Terminal Corp. v. Mexican Pe- 
troleum Corp. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit.) —Yearly 


Index Page 1818, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 
N ONOPOLIES: Combinations in Restraint of Trade: Sherman Act: Ac- 
tion for Damages: Declaration: Duplicity: Allegations of Restraint of 
Trade and Creation of Monopoly.—Where gist of action brought under Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act is a conspiracy or combination to create an undue re- 
straint of interstate commerce, held: It is not duplicious to allege, in declara- 
tion, a eonspiracy to create a monopoly, the monopoly alleged being the re- 
sult of the restraint of interstate commerce.—Ballard Oil Terminal Corp. v. 
Mexican Petroleum Corp. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1818, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


I ox 


Sherman Act: 


Sherman Act: 
Action for Damages: Conspiracy: Indirect Result—Where it is urged 
as ground of demurrer that undue restraint of trade alleged in declaration 
in action under Sherman Anti-Trust Act was the indirect result of con- 
spiracy and therefore not prohibited by Sherman “Act, held: If necessary 
results of such conspiracy was to restrict liberty of plaintiff to engage 
in its interstate business, the necessary corollary of conspiracy alleged was 
to restrain interstate trade and commerce, and in violation of Anti-Trust 
Act.—Ballard Oil Terminal Corp. v. Mexican Petroleum Corp. et al. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 
1818, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ONOPOLIES: Combinations in Restraint of Trade: Action for Dam- 

ages by Combinations or Monopolies: Declaration: Allegation of Con- 
spiracy or Combination: Sufficiency—Where it is alleged in declaration in 
action under Sherman Anti-Trust Act that combination or conspiracy between 
defendant corporations and individuals exists to cut off plaintiff from its sup- 
ply of oil sold in interstate commerce; and that defendants conspired to elimi- 
nate competition of plaintiff and effect monopoly in New England States; set- 
ting out detailed plan, held: Declaration is sufficient and demurrer thereto 
on ground of vagueness, uncertainty and lack of substantial facts should 
have been overruled.—Ballard Oil Terminal Corp. v. Mexican Petroleum 
Corp. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit.)—Yearly Index 
Page 1818, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


JM ONOPOLIEs: Combinations in Restraint of Trade: Sherman Act: 
5. Action for Damages: Sufficiency of Declaration: Allegation of Con- 
spiracy.—Where, in declaration in an action under Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
a conspiracy between defendants is alleged, held: Conspiracy has been so 
often defined by courts that it has a well understood meaning and it is un- 
necessary to set out any particular agreement or plan which was entered 
into.—Ballard Oil Terminal Corp. v. Mexican Petroleum Corp, et al. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 
1818, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


LLEADINGS: Declaration: Sufficiency.—The rule that “a bill in equity 

is not to be read and construed as an indictment would have been read 

and construed a hundred years ago, but it is to be taken to mean what it 

fairly conveys to a dispassionate reader by a fairly exact use of English 

language” is applicable to a declaration in an action at law.—Ballard Oil 

Terminal Corp. v. Mexican Petroleum Corp. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1818, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Validity: Consumer of Flue Impurities—Where the prior 
art showed the use of steel wool as a filtering medium to catch the 
fine metallic dust carried in gases issuing from a blast furnace, the object 
being to clean the gases so as to give them maximum efficiency for subse- 
quent use for heating or power purposes; and the prior art also showed the 
use of mineral wool as a filtering medium for cooking oven vapors, and 
this did not consume the grease and soot by contact therewith; and patentee 
employed steel wool as a filtering medium for gases from kitchen ovens to 
eliminate grease and soot by consuming them, held: The patent was valid; 
the filtering of inorganic dust from combustible gases is a very different 
problem than the consuming of greasy soot carried by kitchen oven vapors. 
Patent 1509674.—Akme Flue, Inc., v. Aluminite Flexible Flue Cap Co., Inc. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 
1818, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


States. The defendant Mexican Petroleum + Sees See eee eee 


Company, hereinafter called the Mexi- 
can Company, is alleged to be a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the 
State of Delaware, and engaged since} 
the year 1918 and throughout the year 
1924 in the business of producing and! 
importing fuel oil and selling it through- ! 
out the New England States, both at! 
wholesale and retail. 

It is alleged that it controlled a large 
proportion of the product of the oil fields 


‘tion in the sale of fuel oil in the New 


England States, and to create and main- 
tain a monopoly therein. 


Competition Alleged 


‘To Have Been Suppressed 


_ That competition, except by the plain- 
tiff which received its supply of fuel oil 


\from the Refining Company, had been| 
suppressed and practically eliminated; : 


that in Deeember, 1924, or some time 





of Mexico by itself and affiliated compa-| prior thereto, defendants Palmer, Greene, 
nies; operated a large fleet of oil tanks! Doheny, Sr., Wylie, Ewing, McTarnahan, 


in the transportation of fuel oil from!and the Mexican and Petroleum Com-.: 


Mexico to the United States and owned: panies conspired together to cause or in- 


extensive storage facilities; that the fuel|duce the Refining Company to break its | 
oil produced by it was in part refined in contract with the plaintiff and to refuse to ! 


Mexico and imported into the United| supply it any fuel oil, and_to cause the 
States and sold and delvered to dealers; Mexican and Petroleum Companies to 
and customers in the various New Eng-jTefuse to supnly the plaintiff fuel oil, 
land States, and in part was imported | and thus cut ‘ts supply thereof, ruin 
by it into the United States as crude oiljits business. eli: te its competition, 
and there refined; that it sold fuel oil in, and establish for sai! “Texican ard Pe- 
various States to dealers and consumers | troleum Companies a conipi*> menopoly 
in other States, which was shipped, trans-| in the business of selling fuei ol in in- 
ported and delivered there, tersiate and intrastate commerce in the 


° New Englz States; i 's 
New England Firms ew England States; that, in pursuance 


of said conspiracy, the defendants, being 

Competed With Defendants in actual control of the Refining Com- 
It is alleged that in 1921 the New Eng-|! nati y 

land Oil Refining Company entered aisles ~ 

marenan, before sensained by the Mexi-! 

can Company, of supplying fuel oil i 

New England; that it oie ied anal 


Palmer and Greene, induced, 
persuaded and caused the Refining Com- 
‘pany to break its contract with the plain- 
ss a the — Fg ing to sell and deliver to 
w E s an e plaintiff fuel oil in accor wi 
ee a refinery at Fall River, in! its terms, or any fuel oil ee ve 
= po ge poe of Massachusetts, That the Mexican and Petroleum Com- 
ere crude oil was refined which it| panies thereafter, although in control of 
soured in different parts of the United sufficient supplies to supply the needs of 
a es, in Mexico and Venezuela, and that,|the plaintiff and all of their customers, 
w - refined, it sold fuel oil to customers | refused, though requested by the plain- 
m8 e various New England States and | tiff to sell it fuel oil; that the plaintiff 
steped, transported and delivered it to! endeavored to secure an adequate supply 
them; that it and the Mexican Company ‘elsewhere, but was unable to do so; that 
were in eompetition in the business _of|its business was thereby ruined, and its 
selling fuel oil at wholesale in the New’ customers and contracts lost to the Mexi- 
England States, and were practically the|!can and Petroleum Companies, which 
only concerns which brought it into the | by reason of the elimination of its com- 
aor England States in petition established a monopoly in the 
ia quantities, and were | sale of fuel oil; that the business of 
cally the only sources of its which the plaintiff was deprived was 
ply. in that territory; _ that the | earnings at the rate of $150,000 per an- 
plaintiff obtained its fuel oil which it! num, and that it was injured in its busi- 
sold in its business from the Refining | ness to the amount of $7,000,000: that 
. Company under a contract dated Febru-|the monopoly and restraint of ‘trade 
ary 25, 1922, under which the Refining|which was secured by said consipracy 
Company, for a@ period of 15 years, under-| and combination were in violation of the 
took to furnish and deliver to it fuel oil, anti-trust laws of the United States, and 
required by it in its business up to} the plaintiff bring this action under Sec- 
2,000,000 barrels per year, at a stated|tion 4 of the Act of Congress of October 
oe rice; that the fuel oil sold by the Re- | 15, 1914, entitled, “An Act to supplement 
i Company to the plaintiff under | existing laws against unlawful restraint 


substan- 
practi- | 
sup- | 


pany by reason of its control and domi- | 


, transportation companies; that the plain-; The Kling patent discloses the use of 
}- and the Fess Company, while the; steel wool as filtering medium to catch 
Fess Company continued in business,|the fine metallic dust carried in gases 
| were in competition in the business of | issuing from a blast furnace. Its object is 
selling and delivering fuel oil in inter-| declared to be to clean the gases, so as to 
state commerce throughout the New| give them maximum efficiency for subse- 
England States, and together furnished! quent use for heating or power purposes. 
j nearly all _the fuel oil consumed by| Kling sought a means to catch and hold 
customers in said States, and were also|inorganic and noncombustible dust par- 
in competition in the business of selling} ticles in blast furnace gases; and the 
and installing oil burning  equipment|later patent to Kling and Weidlin, No. 


; 7 
; throughout the New England States. | 1395833, shows a device for shaking from 
_. That the plaintiff obtained the oil which! the steel wool filter mat the dust so 
. it sold to its customers, and upon which | caught. Koehler, on the other hand, 
, its equipment business was dependent,! was working with organic particles of 
from the Mexican Company under a com ; grease and soot from cooking ovens, and 
| tract entered into in February, 1919, but ! sought a means not merely to catch and 
; Which expired on February 15, 1922,| hold them, but to consume them by some 
j under the terms of which the Mexican | chemical action. 
Company supplied the plaintiff fuel oil,| To hold that there is any suggestion 
in sufficient quantities to enable it to| jin Kling’s patent of what Koehler did, 
i meet the requirements of its business, or that “the applicability of steel wool 
, and the plaintiff agreed not to purchase | to the new use” Koehler made of it would 
| fuel oil from others except to the extent occur to any person of ordinary skill 
| that the Mexican Company should not} in the art seems to us unwarranted. The 
| supply sufficient oil to meet its require- | filtering of inorganic dust from com- 
ments; that in the latter part of 1919 bustible gases is a very different prob- 
| the defendants Palmer and the Mexican| jem than the consuming of greas t 
| Co y, MeTarnahan, Dohen : : 7 > —_ 
mpany, : nanan, y, Sr.,| carried by kitchen oven vapors 
; Wylie and Ewing conspired to create and Sas ta Wesbieuta: @ Fe 
maintain a complete monopoly of the re- tici ats a Th eae ae patent oan: 
‘tail fuel oil and equipmen# business in eee ion. That disclosed “mineral wooi 
the New England States, and to drive the| #8Pestos, hair, or the like” as a filter- 
| Plaintiff out of said business and elimi-| 18, medium for cooking oven ,vapors. 
-nate its competition; that Palmer and| = had nothing ee do with. the qenes 
the Mexican Company, Doheny, Sr.,|0t Consuming soot and grease by con- 
Wylie and Ewing, as part of the con.| t@ct with the filtering material. It is 
i spiracy and combination, formed a new conceded that minera! wool asbestos is 
‘corporation the Petroleum Company, as ae an = tage disclosure of steel wool, 
a successor to the Fess Company, in! Phe addition of the phrase “or the like 
which the Mexican Company acquired ai 18 not enough to include it when one 
| large financial interest, and in which Pal-| COMSiders what is required for anticipa- 
1mer, Doheny, Wylie and MeTarnahan tion. iene 
were placed im active control, and by Progressive Discovery. 
| means of their domination of the Mexi- | The evidence shows a progressive dis- 
| can Company and said new corporation | Covery of Koehler’s final invention. Some 
| they caused an agreement to be entered| effort is made to argue that steel wool 
‘into that the new corporation would | does not really operate to consume the 
purchase all of its fuel oil from the Mexi-| Zrease and soot, as the inventor claims. 
; can Company, and the Mexican Com- | 
| pany would not sell or deliver fuel oil 


een of ae contents with the plaintiff} been overcome. 

on February 15, 1922, Foll’ 

That the defendant 8 patent, however, was a 

acquired a large stock interest in the new| steel wool, 

an oe Doheny, Sr., 
IcTarnahan became stockholders and} a § vs 

directors thereof; that Palmer also ce Pon Ooo 


came a large stockholder, director, coun- 


| 


though accompanied 


: plication. 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 1} 


No evidence, however, was introduced to 
ld 3 prove the patent inoperative, and on this 
to the plaintiff or to any other competi-| record we accept i) at its face value. 
tor of said new corporation after the ex-| The presumption of validity has not 


; ‘ol lain 
Mexican Company| anticipation, inasmuch as he discloses 

Y by a 
Wylie and | layer of asbestos, to filter the fumes of 
; Thus Koehler must 
rely upon his proof of discovery before 
March 13, 1922, the date of Foll’s ap- 
His testimony is that as the 
result of experiments with steel wooi 


i 


Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


‘ 


| 976939, E. O. Sirrine, Street traffic sys- 
‘tem, filed Aug. 1, 1928, D. C. Wash. 
(Seattle), Doc. 642, L. E, Sirrine et al. v. 
The City of Seattle. 

1012820, C. B. Cory, Golf game, 1391306, 
i R, Eliaser, Game, 1573415, Mendes & Lan- 
ners, Toy golf game, D. C. Minn., 4th Div., 
Doc. E. 882, Chester Poliard Amusement 
Co., Inc. v. Popular Games, Inc. et al. Dis- 
missed, Aug. 3, 1928. 

1040349, 1223180, C. F. Kettering, Ignition 
system, 1163092, Same, Timer or current 





‘and asbestos filter mats, he learned by 
May, 1921, that the steel wool alone con- 
sumed the greases and was superior to 
steel wool and asbestos in contact. He 


asbestos filter, to Tyson & Frame in 


June, 1921, and then advised them to use 
the steel wool mat. There is ample cor- 
roborative oral testimony as to his use 
of steel wool in flues made in the spring 
of 1921. Documentary corroboration is 
offered in a catalogue gotten out by Ty- 
1son & Frame, Exhibit M-1. No date ap- 
pears thereon, but Tyson says it was 
put out in the latter part of 1921. On 
the whole, we are satisfied that Koehler 
has proved that his invention antedated 
March 13, 1922. 


Other patents in the art were thor- 
oughly discussed by the District Judge, 
and nothing need be added to his clear 
exposition of them. 


Held to Be Valid. 


We are satisfied that upon this record 
the patent in suit is not shown to have 
been anticipated and should be held 
valid. The substitution of a known ma- 
terial has frequently been held to con- 
stitute invention. Smith v. Goodyear 
Dental, etc., Co., 93 U. S. 486, 23 L. Ed. 
952; George Frost Co. v. Cohn, 119 F, 
505 (C. C. A. 2); Westmoreland Spe- 
cialty Co. v. Hogan, 167 F. 327 (C. C. 
A. 3); General Elec. Co. v. Hoskins Mfg. 
Co., 224 F. 464 (C. C. A. 7). 


The decree is reversed, and the cause 


remanded for injunction and accounting. 
July 2, 1928, 


sold his first patent, which discloses an} Norton C 


{ 
interrupter, 1227038, W. A. Chryst, Re- 
sistance unit for electric circuits, 1265918, 
W. O. Kennington, Circuit breaker and dis- 


tributer unit, 1218568, Same, Article com- 
posed partly of rubber, 1218596, O. F. Conk- 
lin, Same, 1354888, Same, Ignition appara- 
tus, 1372065, Same, Distributer device for 
ignition apparatus, 1545429, J. H. Hunt, 
Ignition apparatts, 1556901, C. E. Berkdoll, 
Same, 1593339, 1557207, F. C. Kroeger, 
Same, 1367988, J. B. Replogle, Spark coil 
and method of making, filed June 28, 1928, 
D. C., N. D. lL, E. Div., Doe, 8414, Delco 
Remy Corp. v. Brown & Caine, Inc. 


1042951, J. Nielsen, Rotary engine or 
pump, D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. E 560, 
The Viking Pump Co. v. Perfection Mfg. 
Co. Dismissed, Aug. 2, 1928, 

1100767, H. F. Newbury, Signal apparatus, 
filed Aug. 2, 1928, D. C. Del., Doc. E 691, 
Elevator Supplies Co., Inc. v. Graham & 
0. 


1110796, M. Knorpp, Candle holder, appeal 
filed Aug. 3, 1928, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Knorpp 
Candy Co. v. Cypress Novelty Corp. 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by luminescent tubes, D. C., S. D 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E O-15-H, Elec- 
trical Products Corp. v. O. Dallons et al. 
(California Neon Specialties Co.). Consent 
decree and permanent injunction, Aug. 2, 
1928. Doc. E O0-16-M, Electrical Products 
Corp. v. R. Gans (Gans Electric Co.). Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff; injunction, partic- 
ularly as to claim 1, Aug. 2, 1928. 

1147689, J. Stranders, Advertising device, 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doe. E 
L-52-J, H. B. Kruger v. Western Lithograph 
Co. Dismissed for want of prosecution, July 
9, 1928. 

1163092. (See 1040349.) 

1173079, E. F. Alexanderson, Selective 
tuning system, 1334118, C. W. Rice, System 
for amplification of small currents, 1251377, 
A. W. Hull, Method of and means for obtain- 
ing constant direct current potentials, filed 
Aug. 14, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc, E 


Colonial Radio Corp. 

1183875, R. V. Hartley, Electrical circuit, 
1231764, F. Lowenstein, Telephone relay, 
filed Aug. 14, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 46-144, Radio Corp. of America, et al. v. 
Colonial Radio Corp. 7 
1195252, F. H. Moyer, Rim tool, D. C., S. 
. N. Y., Doe. E 28-375, General Rim Co. 
v. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
Aug. 10, 1928. 


1195923, R. Gans, Softening of water, filed 


Dismissed, 


46-143, Radio Corp. of America et al. wy 


: 


| 


AvutTuorizep STATEMENTS ONtY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Brina 
PusuisHep Wirnout CoMMENT By Tne Unitep States DAILY 


Filters 


June 21, 1928, D. C., N. D, Ill, E. Div., Doe, 
8408, The Permutit Co. v. International 
Filter Co. 

1218568, (See 1040349.) 

1218596. (See 1040349.) 

1223180. (See 1040349.) 

1227038. (See 1040349.) 

1227557, Cochran & Youngs, Make-ready 
of impression-cylinders of printing presses, 
filed Aug. 6, 1928, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3004, 
New England Fibre Blanket Co. v. New 
England Newspaper Publishing Co. 

1231764. (See 1183875.) 

1251377. (See 1173079.) 

1265918. (See 1040349.) 


1291897, W. C. Huebner, Apparatus fog 
positioning the printing-plates on the platee 
holders of photographic printing apparatus, 
filed Aug. 10, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 46-137, Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co. v. 
The Fuchs & Land Mfg. Co. Doc. E 46-138, 
Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co. v. Trautman, 
Bailey & Blamby. 

1310698, H. Hill, Paper or similar cup} 
filed Aug. 8, 1928, D. C., S. D. Doc, 
E 46-138, Tulip Cup Corp., J. 
Solomon (J. & S. Supply Co.). 

1318670, H. Hull, Selective signaling ape« 
paratus, filed Aug, 9, 1928, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 46-134, Appliance Investment Co. v. 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 

1323869. (See Re. 14777.) 

1834118 (See 1173079.) 

1354888. (See 1040349.) 

1367988. (See 1040349.) 

1372065. (See 1404349.) 

1389095. (See Re. 14777.) 

1389577. (See Re. 14777.) 

1391306. (See 1012820.) 

1400171. (See Re. 14777.) 

1466437, P. L. Hill, Process for making 
character carriers for composing machines, 
filed July 9, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc 
E 3758, Matrix Contract Corp. et al. v. H. 
Gitow. 

1482747, F. M. Howe, Spraying outfit, filed 
Aug. 7, 1928, D. C., §. D. N. Y., Doc. & 
46-127, The Electric Sprayit Co, v. J. A, 
Kollman. 

1486723, M. F. Bernson, Jack, filed Aug. 
8, 1928, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc, 
2362, Walker Mfg. Co. v. Ajax Auto Parts 


” 


et al. v. 


0. 

1495510, G. E. Escher, Process of making 
concrete, filed Aug. 9, 1928, D. C., E. D. 
‘Ill, (Danville), Doc. 119-D, G. E. Escher et 
j al. v. C. S, Johnson. ; 

1524737, W. Kritchevsky, Decolorizing 
substance, filed June 18, 1928, D. C., N. D. 
Ill., E. Div., Doc. 8366, Rit Products Corp. 
,v. Angel Dainty Dye Co. 

1528345. (See 1536691.) 

1536691, H. W. Russ, Heel-blank breast- 
shaping machine, 1528345, Same, Heel and 
| method of making, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. 
Div., Doc. E 473, United Shoe Machinery 
: Corp. v. The Day Wood Heel Co. Patent 
| 1536691 held valid and infringed as to 
claims 1, 3, 5 and 6; patent 1528345 held 
invalid, bill as relates thereto dismissed, 
Aug. 6, 1928. 
1545429. (See 1040349.) 
1556901. (See 1040349.) 
1557207. (See 1040349.) 
1559474, J. Teruya, Amusement apparatus, 
C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 3745, J. Teruya v. 
|B. Harris et al. Consent decree for plain- 
itil’, Jzty 28, 1928. 

1501536, N. Q. Donnelly, Apron, D. C. R. I. 
(Providence), Doc, 298, Donnelly Garment 
| Co. v. H. Slemon (Welmade Mfg. Co.). In- 
{| junction, July 30, 1928. Same, filed June 
| 26, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., Doc, 8411, 
Donnelly Garment Co, v. Congress Mfg. 
Co. et al. 

1570298, A. H. Fisher, Method and means 
| for repairing tire casings, Nebr. 
| (Omaha), Doc. E 841, Kex Co., Ine. v. H, 
; M. Watson (The Star Sales Co.), Claims 2 
3 and 4 infringed, July 28, 1928, 

1573415. (See 1012820.) f 

1589691, S. J. Herman, Boiler cleaner, 
1D. C. Del. (Wilmington), Doc. E 614,¢ 
Diamond Power Specialty Corp. v. The Vul- 
‘can Soot Cleaner Co. Dismissed, July 14, 


6 


| 1928 
| 


1589801, Gold & Russell, Flexible pipe 
connection, filed June 9, 1928, D. C., N. Dg 
Ill, E. Div., Doc. 8353, E. H, Gold et al, Vs 
Barco Mfg. Co. 

1593839 (See 1040349.) 

1603207, T. Huston, Paper bag and seal, 
filed Aug. 7, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ala. (Birms 
ingham), Doc. 630, T. Huston Peanut Co. v. 
Kelley Products Co., Inc. et al. 

1603246, L. Roche, Method and apparatus 
for attaching separable fastener tapes, filed 
July 20, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 3771, 
Hook & Eye Devices Corp. v. Belfit Bras- 

iere Co., Inc. 

is 618767, R. R. Machlett, Manufacture of 
luminous electrical discharge tubes, filed 
| Aug. 6, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 2627, Rainbow Light, Inc. v. C. Neon 
Bellows Corp. 4 
| 1622994, H. Culp, Steamboat construction, 
| sed July 27, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. 
| Div., Doc. 2622, 7, Culp v. The Docks & 
| Navigation Co. et al. 

NarGeBoUL, P. Harris, Wig for dolls, filed 
| sui 17, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 3763, 
| Mutual Hair Goods Co., Inc. et al. v. H, 
Rosen. Doc. 3764, Mutual Hair Goods Co., 
Inc. et al. v. L, Reisler et al. Doc. 3765, 
Mutual Hair Goods Co., Ine. et al. v. Faber 
Bros., Inc. Doc. 3766, Mutual Hair Goods 
Co., Inc. et al, v. J. Teruya. Doe. 3767, 
Mutual Hair Goods Co., Inc. et al. v. E. 
Zaitchek. Doc. 3768, Mutual Hair Goods 
Co., Inc. et al. v. C. Schwartz. Doc. 3769, 
Mutual Hair Goods Co., Inc. et al. v. J. 
Bergman. 2 

1651890, W. W. Hicks, Convection heater, 
filed Aug. 7, 1928, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc. 2162-L, W. W. Hicks v. 
Majestic Electric Appliance Co. Inc. 

167893, S. P, Levenberg, Electrical system, 
filed July 23, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 
3772, The Levenberg Corp. v. Powrad Inc. 
et al. 
1679120, O. Fox, Water heater, filed Aug. 
S$. 1088, DD. C., .N i Div., Doc. 


1D. 


N. D. Ohio, E. 
2628, The Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co. v. B- 
Line Boiler Co. 

Des. 71767, F. Schmidt, Goblet, filed July 

| 26, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 3774, F. C. 

i Reimer Co., Inc. v. J. Hirsch et al. (Hirsch 
Malgood Co.). 

Des. 74004, Faith & Klasstorner, Auto- 
mobile radiator cap ornament, filed June 19, 
| 1928, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. Div., Doc. 8368, 
Faith Mfg. Co. v. F. Marks et al. 

Des. 74384, E. E. Nahon, Chair, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doe. E 45-400, E, E. Nahon et al. v. 
H. Herman Furniture Co. Patent sustained 

| and infringed, Aug. 13, 1928. 

| Des. 74570, E. Klopfstein, Lamp bracket, 

filed June 1, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., 

Doc. 8297, Woodruff & Edwards Co, v. 

Acme Lamp Shade Co. Doc, 8298, Woodruff 

& Edwards Co. v. Ideal Art Metal Co. et al, 

Doc. 8299, Woodruff & Edwards Co. v. 

Famous Specialty Corp. 

Des. 75568, A. R. Kanne, Lamp supporting 
bracket, filed Aug. 138, 1928, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 46-140, Kanne & Bessant, Inc. 
v. T. L. Hayes (Tessie Lou Studios) et al, 
t Re. 14777, J. L. Kraft, Process of sterilize 
!ing cheese and an improved product pros 
duced thereby, 1323869, 1400171, Sam 

Process for treating cheese, 1389577, Car 
| penter & Eldredge, Cheese and process for 
| sterilizing same, 1389095, Same, Swiss 
j cheese and method of sterilizing, Re. 15648, 

E. E. Eldredge, Process for treating cheese, 

filed June 29, 1928, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. Div. 

Doe, 8415, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. v. Na- 
| tional Cheese Co. et al. 

: Re. 15648. (See Re. 14777.) 

Re. 17034, L. Bloch, Four-way diverter 
valve, filed Aug. 10, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
E. Div., Doc. 2634, The Republic Brass Co. 
v. The Central Brass Mfg. Co. 
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sel and member of the executive commit- 
tee; that said individual defendants ex- 
ercised control of said Petroleum Com- 
pany and determined and dictated its 
policies and the conduct of its business; 
that after the organization of ‘said Pe- 
troleum Company plaintiff and said com- 
pany were in competition in the business 
of selling fuel oil and selling and deliv- 
ering oil burning equipment throughout 
New England, and sold nearly all the 
‘ fuel oil consumed in New England by 
customers having low pressure boilers, 
and sold most of the low pressure oil 
' burning equipment throughout said 
States; that at the expiration of its 
contract with the Mexican Company the 
plaintiff was unable to secure any fuel 
oil whatsover from the Mexican Com- 
pany, and lost the greater part of its 
valuable customers in the fuel oil busi- 
ness, and was injured thereby in its 
business in the sum of $500,000; that 
thereafter it made a contract with the 
Ballard Fuel Oil Terminal Corporation; 
whereby said corporation undertook to 
supply, and did supply, the plaintiff with 
fuel oil; that the Terminal Company 
obtained its supply of fuel oil 
from the New England Oil Re- 
fining Company (whose business was de- 
scribed in the declaration in No, 2207, and 
whose contract with the Terminal Com- 
pany is there set out); that fuel oil was 
furnished by the Refining Company to, 
the Terminal Company, and by the} 
latter to the plaintiff, in Massachusetts 
and various other States, and shipped, 
transported and delivered there. 


Conspiracy Charged 
To Break Contract 


That the defendants combined and con- 
spired to induce said Refining Company 
to break its contract with the Terminal 
Company; that the defendants and their 
coconspirators, Doheny, Sr., Wylie, Ewing 
and McTarnahan, conspired and agreed 
to cooperate generally to ruin the pisin-| 
tiff’s business, eliminate its competition, | 
and establish a monopoly in the fuel oil 
and equipment business in the New Eng- 
land States; that, in pursuance of said 
plan, agreement and_ conspiracy, they 
caused the defendant Petroleum Heat 
Power Company to be organized, and 
the defendant Mexican Company to ac, 
quire a large stock interest in it, and the 
individual defendants Doheny, Sr., Wylie 
and McTarnahan to become stockholders 
and directors thereof, Wylie a member 
of its executive committee, and Palmer 
a large stockholder, director, counsel and 
member of its executive committee; that 
the Petroleum Company took over the! 
business and assets of Fess Company and! 
entered into the combination and con- 
spiracy, and was continuously thereafter 
active in carrying out its object and 
purposes; that after its organization the 
Petroleum Company was in competition 
with the plaintiff in the business of seli- 
ing fuel oil and oil burning equipment in 
interstate and intrastate commerce, and| 
together they furnished nearly all the! 
fuel oil consumed in New England by 
customers having low pressure boilers. 

That, in further pursuance of said 
scheme and conspiracy, the Mexican and 
Petroleum Companies and the individual ; 
defendants, caused an agreement to be 
entered into between the Mexican and Pe- 
troleum Companies under which the Pe- 
¢troleum Company would purchase all its! 
oil from the Mexican Company, and the 
Mexican Company would not thereafter 
sell or deliver fuel oil to the plaintiff, 
after the expiration of its contract with 
the plaintiff or to any other competitor | 
of the Petroleum Company; that the 
Mexican Company would refuse to sup- 
ply plaintiff with fuel oil in sufficient 
quantities to meet the requirements of 
its business and customers to the extent} 
of the maximum yearly limit provided 
in said contract, and would prevent the 
plaintiff from getting oil elsewhere by 
threatening that if it did so the Mexican 
Company would not furnish plaintiff any 
oil whatsoever; that the Mexican Com- 
pany would sell oil only to customers for 
high pressure boilers, and the Petroleum 
Company onlyfor low pressure boilers, and 
then only at prices approved by the Mexi- 
can Company, and that the two compa- 
nies would cooperate generally to main- 
dain high prices in fuel oil throughout 
New England, to ruin the plaintiff’s busi- 
ness and prevent all competition, and 
thereby effect and maintain a complete 
monopoly in interstate commerce in fuel 
oil and fuel oi] equipment throughout 
the New England States; that the Mexi- 
can Company, in aceordance with the 
agreement between it and the Petroleum: 
Company, refused to extend or renew the 
contract with the plaintiff, and refused 
to furnish oil to the plaintiff, although 
requested so to do, aod the plaintiff was 
unable to acquire it elsewhere and its 
business in the sale of fuel oil equip- 
ment was practically destroyed, to the 
damage of $1,000,000, and in both its fuel | 
oil and its equipment business the dam- 
age of $1,500,000. ‘ 

Count II alleges the conspiracy or 
scheme to shut the plaintiff off from ob- 
taining a supply of fuel oil from the| 


as the first step in the conspiracy. 


Count III covers in its allegations the 
second step in the alleged conspiracy of 
inducing or coercing the Refining Com- 
pany to break its contract with the Term- 
inal Company, and both counts together 
cover in their allegations the whole plan 
or scheme set out in Count I. 


Demurrer Filed 
By Each of Defendants 


, A demurrer was filed by each of the 
defendants to the declaration in No. 2207 
and to each count of the declaration in 
No. 2210 upon the same grounds, alleg- 
ing in substance that the declarations 
are too uncertain and indefinite and 
fail to state: substantive facts showing 
that any defendant has been guilty of 
any specific act forbidden or declared to 
be unlawful by the anti-trust laws which 
the defendants are charged with vio- 
lating; that they are bad for duplicity be- 
cause the declaration in No. 2207 and 
each count in No. 2210 purport to state 
in one count causes of action based upon 
a@ conspiracy to restrain interstate trade 
and to create a monopoly in interstate 
trade; that the allegations with respect to 


Mexican Company, as alleged in Count ' 


the existence of an alleged conspiracy, 


are mere conclusions of Jaw and not sup- 
ported by any substantive facts; that 
no facts are set forth showing any cor- 

orate action on the part. of the corpora- 


ions which are made defendants; that: 


the allegations in regard to the results 
brought about by the alleged cons iracy 
and combination are conclusions of la 
that no facts are alleged showing in 
what manner any of the defendants in- 
duced, persuaded and coerced or caused 
said Refining Compan to break its con- 
tract with the plaintiff, or showing that 
y 


Wi 
' 


the elimination of the plaintiff’s compe- 
tition in 1924 tended to create a monopoly 
in the fuel oil business on the part of 
any of the defendants, or that any 
monopoly of the fuel oil business in New 
England existed in 1924; and that the 
declarations fail to show with sufficient 
certainty that the plaintiff has been in- 
jured in its business or property by 
reason of any act of any defendant for- 
bidden or declared to be unlawful by said 
anti-trust laws. 

We approach the consideration of the 
questions raised by the demurrers 
guided by the statement of the Supreme 
Court in the following case: 

“Whatever may be thought concerning 
the proper construction of the statute, 
a bill in equity is not to be read and 
construed as an indictment would have 
been read and construed a hundred years 
ago, but it is to be taken to mean what 


= 


it fairly conveys to a dispassionate | 


reader by a fairly exact use of English 
speech.... 


“The scheme as a whole seems to us 


to be within reach of the law. The constitu- | 


ent elements, as we have stated them, 
are enough to give to the scheme a body 
and, for all that we can say, to accom- 
plish it. 


Moreover, whatever we may; 


think of them separately when we take! 


them up as distinct charges, they are al- 
leged sufficiently as elements of the 
scheme. 
acts charged are lawful and that intent 
can make no difference. But they are 
bound together as the parts of a single 
plan. The plan may make the parts un- 
lawful. 
194, 206. 4 
to such a combination and is essential to 
such an attempt. Where acts rv- not suf- 
ficient in themselves to produce a result 
which the law seeks to prevent—for in- 
stance, the monopoly — but require 
further acts 
forces of nature to bring that result to 


It is suggested that the several ; 


Aikens v. Wisconsin, 195 U. S.: 
Intent is almost essential | 


in addition to the mere, 


pass, an intent to bring it to pass is| 
necessary in order to-produce a danger- | 


ous probability that it will happen.” 


Swift & Company v. United States, 196 | 


U, S. 375, 395, 396. 


While this is an action at law, the | 


general rule relating to demurrers fol- 
lowed by the Federal Courts in equity 
cases is applicable. This rule is stated 
in Kansas v. Colorado, 185 U. S. 125, 144. 


The first ground of demurrer is that; 


the declaration in each case is too vague 
and uncertain and does not set out sub- 
stantial facts, but only conclusions, and 


does not inform any defendant which! 


of the anti-trust laws it is charged with 
violating. 

In the declaration in No. 2207, and in 
Count I of the declaration in No. 2210, 
a combination or conspiracy between the 
Mexican page wend and the individual de- 
fendants is alleged, to cut off the plain- 
tiff from its supply of oil from the Mexi- 
can Company, which it is alleged it was 


selling in interstate commerce through- | 
out the New England States; then, that: 


the conspiracy continued with the Pe- 
troleum Company, which took over the 
assets of the Fess Company, to bring 
about asituation underwhich the Refining 


Company could be controlled and caused | 


to break its contract with the Terminal 
Company which supplied the plaintiff in 
No. 2210 with oil for its customers to 
whom it sold its equipment. The domina- 
tion and control of the Refining Company 
by Palmer, who under a voting trust it is 


alleged had the sole right to vote its! 


stock and who is alleged to have also 
been a stockholder and director in the 


Petroleum Company, are alleged to have : 


been the means by which the Refining 
Company was caused to break its con- 
tract with the Terminal Company. 


It is elementary that the pleader is 


not required to set out the evidence by ; 


which he will sustain the allegations in 
his declaration. The allegation that the 
defendants conspired to eliminate the 
competition of the plaintiff and to effect 
a monopoly in the New England States 
is sufficient. Conspiracy has bee. so often 


defined by the courts that it has a well: 
understood meaning and it is unnecessary ' 


to set out any particular agreement or 


plan which was entered into. See East- | 


ern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 
v. United States, 234 U. S. 600, 612, 613, 
where the court said: 


“But it is said that in order to show | 


a combination or conspiracy within the 


Sherman Act some agreement must be! 


shown under which the concerted action 
is taken. _It_is elementary, however, 
that conspiracies are seldom capable of 


proof by direct testimony and may be in- |: 


ferred from the things actually done, the 





conspiracy to accomplish that which was | 


the natural consequence of such action 
may be readily inferred. 


“Congress, with the right to control 
the field of interstate commerce, has so 
legislated as to prevent resort to prac- 
tices which unduly restrain competition 
or unduly obstruct the free flow of such 
commerce, and private choice of means 
must yield to the national authority thus 
exerted.” Citing Addyson Pine Co. v. 
United States, 175 U. 8. 211, 241, 242. 


The conduct of corporations by those 
who exercise a controlling interest in 
them and use them as instrumentality 
for affecting their own purposes is weil 
known, and also that a corporation’ is 
often only the alter ego of the dominating 
and controlling stockholder or stockhold- 
ers. The allegations in the declaration 
that the individual defendants named 
therein were officers of the corporations 
in which they were controlling stock- 
holders were sufficient to charge the cor- 
porations with their acts. See Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co. v. Lansden, 172 U. S. 
534, 544, where the court said: 


Allegation of Conspiracy 
Held to Be Sufficient 


“The corporation can be held respon: 
sible for acts which are not strictly with- 
in the corporate powers, but which were 
assumed to be 


j n erformed for the cor- 
poration and by the corporate agents who 
were competent to employ the cor- 
porate powers actually exercised. There 
need be no written authority under seal 
nor vote of the corporation constituting 
the agency or authorizing the act. But 
in the absence of evidence of this nature 
there must be evidence of some facts 
from which the authority of the agent 
to act upon or in relation to the subject- 
matter involved may be fairly and legiti- 
mately inferred by the court or jury. 
Salt Lake City v.. Hollister, 118 U. 8. 
256, 260; Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
way v. Harris 122 U. S. 597, 609; Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway v. 
Prentice, 147 U. S. 101, 109, and cases 

cited at p. 110,” 


j ficiently as elements of the scheme. 
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HIS vast organization has 

never been studted in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as t 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 


President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not Jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Statistics Are Compiled on Imports and Exports 
And Published Periodically as Aid to Business 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 


Fourth Article—Functions of Trade Statistics. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By John Hohn, 


and 


Chief, Division of Statistics, Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce. 

HE Statistical Division collects and assembles 

statistics of imports, exports, vessels entered 

and cleared, and other statistics of the trade of 
the United States with foreign countries and 
its noncontiguous territories Alaska, Porto Rico, and 
Hawaii. It compiles statements for publication in the 
“Monthly Summary,” the annual report on the foreign 
commerce and navigation of the United States, and in 
special typewritten and mimeographed form. It pre- 
pared the statistical classification schedules of imports 
and exports for the guidance, of Collectors of Customs 
and issues regulations and instructions in regard 
thereto. It handles the correspondence and inquiries 
relating to statistics of the foreign trade of the United 
States. 


The Division of Statistics succeeds and carries on 
the work formerly performed by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, which was consolidated with the Bureau of Manu- 
factures into the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, by Act of Congress approved August 28, 1912. 
The functions of the Division are prescribed in Sections 
334 to 342 of the Revised Statutes, based on the Act 
approved July 28, 1866, which created the Bureau of 
Statistics in the Treasury Department. 

* * * 


THE purpose of the Bureau of Statistics is stated to 
- be the collection, arrangement and classification of 
the statistics on. the commerce and navigation of the 
United States with foreign countries and the prepara- 
tion and publication of the annual report on the for- 
eign commerce and navigation and the monthly sum- 
mary of foreign commerce of the United States. 


Statistics of the foreign commerce and navigation 
of the United States have been collected and issued 
since the organization of this Government. Begin- 
ning with 1790, the Secretary of the Treasury trans- 
mitted each year to Congress statistical statements on 
the foreign commerce and navigation compiled from 
annual reports submitted by Collectors of Customs, 
These were assembled and published in two volumes 
entitled “American State Papers,” which contain 
statistics of the foreign commerce and navigation of 
the United States from 1790 to 1820. 

x * &€ 


Realizing the necessity for a more systematic col- 
lection of foreign-trade statistics, Congress, by the 
Act approved February 10, 1820, established a Division 
of Commerce and Navigation in the Office of the 
Register of the Treasury and required Collectors of 
Customs to compile and transmit annual reports to 
the Register of the Treasury. These comprehended 
all goods, wares, and merchandise exported from and 
imported into the United States in its trade with for- 
eign countries and all navigation employed in the for- 
eign trade of the United States. These statistics have 
been published each year since 1821 in annual volumes 
— “Commerce and Navigation of the United 

tates.’ 


The Act of Congress approved July 28, 1866, estab- 
lished in the Treasury Department a Bureau of Statis- 
tics by consolidating with it the Division of Commerce 
and Navigation in the Register’s Office. That Act speci- 
fied that the kinds, queers by weight and measure, 
and the values of all articles exported and imported 
shall be distinctly stated in the statistical accounts by 
countries of destination or shipment, showing the ex- 
ports of articles of the production or manufacture of 
the United States separate from the reexports of for- 
eign articles previously imported into the United States. 

* * * 


GECTION 837 of the revised statutes requires Col- 

lectors of Customs to render monthly and quarterly 
reports to the Bureau of Statistics, compiled for im- 
ports from the entries made by the consignee or agent 
of the importer and for exports from the shippers’ 
manifests or export declarations filed by the shippers 
with Collectors of Customs at the ports of exportation. 


The value of imported merchandise in the statistical 
reports is the price or market value in the foreign 
country at the time of exportation to the United States 
as shown on the entry and consular invoice and the 
value of exported merchandise is the actual cost or 
the value at the time of exportation in the ports of 
the United States from which exported as declared by 
the shippers on the export declarations. 

+ tk 3 


Up to 1865 statistics of the foreign trade of the 


United States were compiled and published in “Com- 
merce and Navigation” only annually, for fiscal years 
ending with June 30. Since 1866, following the creation 
of the Bureau of Statistics, monthly statistics of our 
foreign commerce have been published in the “Monthly 
Summary” and the scope of the statistics was mate- 
rially enlarged. 


In addition to exports, imports and vessels entered 
and cleared in the foreign trade, the new Bureau col- 
lected statistics of “Imported merchandise entered for 
consumption,” showing quantities and values of each 
article mentioned in the tariff laws with rates of duty 
and total duties collected on each article; imported 
merchandise, entered and withdrawn from bonded cus- 
toms warehouses and quantities and values of imported 
goods remaining in bonded warehouses at the end of 


each month. 
* * * 


HE Act of February 10, 1820, required the filing of 

shippers’ manifests or export declarations only for 
exports shipped to foreign countries by vessels, and 
there was no provision of law requiring export declar- 
ations for shipments by rail or vehicle to Canada and 
Mexico. As this overland export business developed 
with the building of railroads, the export statistics 
became more and more defective by failing to include 
rail shipments to contiguous foreign countries. 


This was remedied by the Act of March 3, 1893, 
requiring that shippers by rail from the United States 
to foreign countries shall deliver to Collectors of Cus- 
toms at the frontier ports through which the goods 
pass into the foreign country, manifests or declarations 
showing the kinds, quantities, and values of such arti- 


cles exported overland, 
- * * 


The Act of February 14, 1903, transferred the Bu- 
reau of Statistics from the Treasury Department to 
the new Department of Commerce and Labor, the name 
being changed to “Department of Commerce” by the 
Act of March 4, 1918, which transferred the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Immigration to a 
newly-created Department of Labor. 


The Secretary of Commerce is given control of the 
work of gathering and distributing statistical informa- 
tion relating to the foreign trade of the United States 
and Collectors of Customs under the Treasury Depart- 
ment are required to furnish monthly reports of im- 
ports and exports to the Department of Commerce. 

* * * 


ON account of the increased expense to the Treasury 
Department of maintaining a statistical force at 
each custom house for the purpose of compiling these 
monthly reports, experiments were started in 1915 
with mechanical tabulating machines for compiling 
the statistical reports furnished by the Treasury De- 
partment to the Department of Commerce. This work 
was concentrated in a Bureau of Customs Statistics 
organized in the New York Custom House. 


Copies of all export declarations and import entries 
filed at each custom house throughout the United 
States are transmitted to the New York Bureau of 
Customs Statistics, where the statistical data are 
punched on tabulation cards, sorted and tabulated 
mechanically, and printed reports from the tabulating 
machines transmitted to the Division of Statistics at 
Washington. 


* * € 


After experimenting for about a year, the mechani- 
cal process was sufficiently perfected to dispense with 
monthly reports from Collectors of Customs, which 
were discontinued in 1916 for exports and in 1917 for 
imports. Since that time all of the statistics of mer- 
chandise exports and imports published in the 
“Monthly Summary” and in the annual “Commerce and 
Navigation” have been compiled from the mechanically- 
tabulated reports furnished by the Section of Customs 
Statisticg at New York. 


The Act approved January 5, 1923, entitled “To 
consolidate the work of collecting, compiling, and pub- 
lishing statistics of the foreign commerce of the United 
States in the Department of Commerce,” transferred 
control and expense of operation of the Section of 
Customs Statistics at New York from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Commerce. By order 
of the Secretary of Commerce it was consolidated with 
the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, remaining in its present loca- 
“~~ * the New York Custom House until otherwise 
ordered. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 22, John Hohn, Chief of 
the Statistical Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, will tell of statistics 
with respect to port movements. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Ce eel 


Company, but this action cannot be 
viewed separately from the plan with 
which it was connected and as one of the 
steps in consummating the conspiracy 
which it is alleged was made between the 
defendants. The language of the Su- 
preme Court in Swift & Co.,v. United 
States, supra, is particularly applicable 
where,in speaking of the constituent 
elements of a scheme, the court said: 

“Moreover, whatever we may think of 
them separately when we take them up 
as distinct charges, they are alleged suf- 
It 
is suggested that the several acts 
charged are lawful and _ that intent 
can make no difference. But they are 
bound together as the parts of a single 
plan. The plan may make the parts un- 
lawful.” . 

See also Leowe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. 
274, 297, where the court said: 

“We do not pause to comment on cases 


| such as United States v. Knight, 156 U. 


| 
| 


' 
i 


S. 1; Hopkins v. United States, 171 U. S. 
578; and Anderson v. United States, 
171 U. S. 604; in which the undisputed 
facts showed that the purpose of the 
agreement was not to obstruct or re- 
strain interstate commerce, The object 
and intention of the combination deter- 
mined its legality.” 


Corporations Amendable 
To Provisions of Act 
See also Binderup v. Pathe Bachan, 
0. 


| 263 U. S. 291, 312; Coronado Coal 


It is contended that the Mexican Com-|¥. United Mines Workers Ameri 
pany was within its legal right in re-|268 U. S. 295, 310. re 


stricting “its. sales of fuel oil for low 


The restriction of the sale by the Mexi- 


pressure boilers solely to the Petroleum ;can Company of its product to its sub- 


j 


sidiary company and co-conspirator is al-|197, 337; Addyston Pipe Co. v. United 


leged to be part of the plan to drive the 
plaintiff out of the field and destroyed its 
competition and thus restrict interstate 
commerce. 

Another ground of demurrer assigned is 
that the declaration fails to allege what 
corporate action was taken by the two 
corporations which it is alleged were 
parties to the combination or conspiracy. 

The allegation that they conspired and 
combined to effectuate the purpose of 
as practical monopoly in fuel 
oil in the New England States, and re- 
stricting interstate commerce therein, is 
sufficient without setting out any cor- 
porate action on the part of either cor- 
poration which may well be a matter of 
proof, as well as their domination and 
control as alleged. By the terms of the 
Act, corporations as well as individuals 
are made amenable to its provisions. 

There is no merit in the claim that the 
declarations are duplicitous because they 
allege a conspiracy to create a monopoly, 
and also to restrain trade in interstate 
commerce. The gist of the action is a 
conspiracy or combination to create an 
undue restraint of trade and a monopoly 
as its result. Surely an undue restraint 
of trade might well create a monopoly, 
and that this is alleged does not make 
the declarations duplicitous. | Whether 
the undue restraint of trade resulted in 
a monopoly is a matter of proof. Nor 
is there any merit in the claim that the 
creation of a monopoly in the New Eng- 
land States is not a restraint upon trade 
in interstate commerce. See Gibbons v. 


| 


States, 175 U. S. 211, 240. 


It is futther urged as a ground of de- 
murrer that the undue restraint of trade 
alleged in the declaration was the indi- 
rect result of the conspiracy alleged, and 
therefore not prohibited by the Sherman 
Act; but if the necessary result of such 
conspiracy was to restrict the liberty of 
the plaintiff to engage in business its 


necessary corollary was to restrain in-} 


terstate trade and commerce, and it was 
therefore in violation of the Anti-Trust 
Act. Binderup v. Pathe Exchange, supra. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the 
declaration in No, 2207 and the first 
count of the declaration in No. 2210 set 
forth two good causes of action. Counts 
II and III seem to be a repetition—Count 
II of the first part of Count I, and Count 
III of the latter part. They are both cov- 
ered by Count 1 as part of the scheme or 
plan which the defendants, it is alleged, 
conspired to put into operation. The in- 
jury suffered by the plaintiff in each 
action, for which it claims damages, are 
sufficiently alleged, and the amount of 
damages is clearly a matter of proof. 

The demurrers should have been over- 
ruled without prejudice to any question 
and leave given to plead to the merits. 
In accordance with Mass. R. L. 1902, c. 
178, sec. 17, it is ordered that the de- 
fendants may file an answer to the 
merits. 

The entry in each case may be: 

The judgment of the District Court is 
reversed and the action is remanded to 
that court for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with this opinion; the plain- 


Ogden, 9 Wheaton 1, 194; Northern Se-| tiff in error recovers costs in this court, 


curities Co. v. United States, 193 U. S. 


August 27, 1928. 
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New Books Received by - 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded, 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Ahmad, Mrs. Mabel L. Names & heir num- 
bers. 56 p. Phil., McKay, 1927. 28-20156 
Appasamy, Aiyadurai Jesudasen. Christian- 
ity as Khakti Marga; a study.in the 
mysticism of the Johannine writings. 
232 p. London, Macmillan, 1927. 
27-27911 
Arendzen, John Peter. Whom do you say—? 
A study in the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, by J. P. Arendzen. 308 p. London, 
ete., Sands & co., 1927. 28-20155 
Brundage, Milte B. Basic assignments in 
chemistry for parallel use with any text- 
book, by Milton B. Brundage and Jacob 
Leiberman. 59 p. N. Y., Globe book 
co., 1928. 28-20162 
Canada. Dept. of the interior. ... Regula- 
tions for dominion forest reserves (con- 
solidated for office use.) Ottawa, F. A. 
Acland, printer, 1927. 28-14955 
Cavins, Elmer Warren. Orthogrophy, word 
analysis, phonics, dictionary work, by 
Elmer W. Cavins. New ed., rev. and enl. 
191 p. Taylorville, Ill., Parker publish- 
ing co., 1928. 28-20177 
Emerson, Charles Phillips. . Hygiene 
and health, by Charles P. Emerson and 
George Herbert Betts. (Hygiene and 
health series. Book one.) 210 p., illus, 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 1928. 
28-20164 
Emerson, Charles Phillips. ... Physiology 
and hygiene, by .. . and George Herbert 
Betts. (Hygiene and health series. Book 
two.) 355 p., illus. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill company, 1928. 28-20163 
Francis, James Allan. Christ is all and 
other sermons. 159 p. Phil., The Judson 
press, 1928. 28-20153 
Harris, James Rendel. The twelve apostles, 
by Rendel Harris. 131 p. Cambridge, 
Eng., W. Heffer & sons, limited, 1927. 
28-20159 
Houstoun, Robert Alexander. In‘2rmediate 
electricity and magnetism. With 155 
diagrams. 170 p., illus. N. Y., Long- 
mans, 1928. ‘ 28-20170 


| Coast Guard Orders 


Commissioned officers: 
Lieut. Comdr, Joseph Greenspun, detached 


| Mojave, Boston, assigned Bethlehem Ship- 


| 


{ 


| 


‘ 


building Corporation, Limited, Quincy, 
Mass., and as executive officer of Tahoe 
when that vessel is placed in commission, 
effective about October 8, 1928. 

Lieut. D. C. McNeil, detached Davis, New 
London, Conn., assigned executive officer, 
Mojave, Boston, effective about October 8, 
1928. 

Lieut. H. E. Grogan, detached Wilkes, 
New London, Conn., assigned command 
Pamlico, New Bern, N. C., effective about 
October 1, 1928. 

Lieut. C. H. Hilton, detached command 
Division 8, Offshore Patrol Force, Pasca- 
goula, Miss., assigned executive officer, 
Seminole, Stapleton,'N. Y., effective about 
October 8, 1928. A 

Lieut, F. D. Higbee, detached Algonquin, 
Astoria, Oreg., assigned Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Limited, Quincy, 
Mass,, and as navigator of Tahoe when that 
vessel is placed in commission, effective 
about October 8, 1928. 

Lieut. (T) W. J. Austermann, detached 
Manning, Norfolk, Va., assigned executive 
officer, Davis, New London, Conn., effective 
about October 8, 1928. 

Lieut. (j. g.) T. Y¥. Awalt, detached East- 
ern Division, Boston, Mass., assigned 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Lim- 
ited, Quincy, Mass., and as assistant engi- 
neer on Tahoe when that vessel is placed 
in commission, effective about October 15, 
1928. 

Lieut. (j. g.) W. W. Kenner, detached 
command Pamlico, New Bern, N. C., as- 
signed line duty on Seneca, effective about 
October 1, 1928. 

Ens. J. L. Steinmetz, detached Yamacraw, 
Savannah, Ga., assigned Bethlehem Ship- | 
building Corporation, Limited, Quincy, 
Mass., and to line duty on Tahoe when that 
vessel is placed in commission, effective 
about October 15, 1928. : 

Ens. DeEarle M. Logsdon, of the Fanning, 
New London, Conn., resigned, effective Sep- 
tember 15, 1928. 

Warrant officers: . 

Chf. Mach. David M. Moore, detached 
Pamlico, New Bern, N. C., and assigned 
Algonquin, Astoria, Oreg., effective October 
15, 1928. 

Warren G. Knight, Chief Yeoman, Re- 
cruiting Office, New York, N. Y., tendered 
appointment as pay clerk (T) and assigned 
that office temporarily. 


Navy Orders 


Ins. Winston I. Quattlebaum, det. U. 
S. S. Arizona; to temp. duty with Dist. 
Commun. Officer, San Francisco. 

Ens. John L. Wilfong, det. 
Dist.; ta U. S. S. California. 

Lieut. Comdr. Jack H. Harris (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Wright; to U. 8. S. Hannibal. 

Lieut. Comdr. Louis E. Mueller (M. C.), 
duty Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Albert J. Kelley (M. C,), det. 
from all duty; to resignation accepted 
Sept. 29. 

Ch. Mach. Edward J. Sherry, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. 8. 8. Conto- 


cook. 
Mach. v. & & 


12th Nav. 


James H. Roden, det. 
Antares; to U. S. S. Allegheny. 
Pharm. Paul T. Rees, add’l duty con- 
nection duties. 
Pay Clk. Herman Schub, det. from all 
duty; to resignation accepted Nov. 24, 1928. 
Rad. El. Paul J. Koterba, det, U. S. S. 
Argonne; to Asiatic Station. 


Army Orders 


First Lieut. Harry R. Leighton, Vet. 
Corps, from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to 
Philippines. : 

First Lieut. Alan D. Whittaker, jr., Coast 
Art., Pensacola, to Fort Barrancas, Fla. 

Capt. Charles S. Williams, Vet. Corps, to 
Camp Knox, Ky., upon completion of pres- 
ent tour of foreign service. 

Resignation of Maj. Alexander Garland 
Pendleton, Coast Art. Corps., of his com- 
mission as an officer in the Army is 
accepted by the President. 

Each of the following-named officers of 


the Signal Corps Res. to active duty atj 


Washington, D. C.: Lieut Col. William 
Brown, Lieut. Col. Harry Stevenson, Maj. 
John James Johnson, Maj. Harry Paul 
Mahoney, Capt. Willis Otis Perry, Capt. 
John Kneeland Shawvan, First Lieut. Glenn 
Watson Payne, Fist Lieut. Eric Foster 
Storm. 

Maj. William W. Erwin, Cav., from Hot 
Springs Nat’l Park, Ark., to Fort Sar Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Capt. Thomas K. Petty, Cav., San Antonio, 
Tex., to report to President of Army retir- 
ing board at hdqts of Eighth Corps Area. 

Wrnt. Offr. J hn Gebelin, retired from 
active service. 


First Lieut, Wallace G. Smith, Air Corps, } 


from March Field, Calif., to Rantoul, Ill. 

Capt. Hugh W. Rowan, Chemical War- 
fare Service, from Edgewood Arsenal, Md., 
to Washington, D. C. 

Col. Charles S. Lincoln, Inf., relieved as 
member of General Staff Corps, to Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

First Lieut. Halley G.» Maddox, Cav., from 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz,, to Philippine Islands. 

Wrnt. Offr. Harry R. Schucker, fr  Bos- 
ton, Mass., to the Philippines. 

Maj. George F. N. Dailey, Inf from Fort 
Leonard Wood, Md., to Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Bradford W. Kunz, Air 
Corps (Inf.), from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
to Fort Wayne, Mich. 

Lieut. Col. William H. Tobin, Q. M. C., 
retired from active service. 


Inte- national labor conference. 8th, Geneva, 
1926. »..1. Draft convention and recom- 
mendation adopted by the conference at 
its eighth session 26th May-5th June, 
1926. 2. Draft conventions and recome- 
mendations adopted by the conference at 
its ninth session 7th June, 1926, (Authen- 
tic text.) 1.  Dreacht-chonvensiun agus 
mola le n-ar ghlae an chodhail ag an 
ochtu sioson a bhi acu 26adh bealtaine- 
5adh meitheamh, 1926. 2, #Dreacht- 
chonevensiuin agus molta le n-ar ghlac 
an chodhail ag an naou sioson a bhi acu 
Jadh meitheamh-24adh meitheamh, 1926, 
(Teacs udarasach.) 23 p. Dublin, Sta- 
tionery office, 1927. 28-20047 

Kipling, Rudyard. The poems of... with 
a bibliographical introduction by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. 3806 p. N. Y., Crowell, 
1928. 28-20173 

League of nations. ... Memor ndum on 
balance of payments and foreign trade 
balances 1911-1925. (Publications of the 
League of nations. ii, Economic and 
financial. 1926. ii. 61.) 2 vw Geneva, 
1926-27. Lausanne, Imp. reunies s, 4a., 
1926-27. 28-20049 

London. County council. .. . Parks, gar- 
dens and open spaces. By-laws. By- 
laws made under the powers of the Lon- 
don council (General powers) act, 1890, 
the London County council (General 
powers) act, 1898, and the London 
County council (General powers) act, 
1923, for the government of the parks, 
gardens and open spaces vested in or un- 
der the control of the council, 4p. Lon- 
don, London County Couneil, Long Aere, 
Printed by Odhams press limited, 1928. 

28-14969 


MacKaye, Percy. Kentucky mountain fan- ° 
tasies; three short plays for an Ap- 
palachian theater, by .. ., illustrations 
by Arvia MacKaye. 173 p., illus. N, Y., 
Longmans, 1928. 28-20172 

Macleod, Annie Louise. Text book of Ghem- 
istry for nurses and students of home 
economics, by Annie Louise Macleod. 2d 
ed. 241 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1928, 28-20161 


Markey, John F. The symbolic process and 
its integration in children; a study in 
social psychology. (International library 
of psychology, philosophy and scientific 
method.) 192 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1928. 

28-20158 

Martin, Mrs. Clara Tull. Patriotic poems. 

14 p. Carrollton, Mo., 1928. 28-20174 


Ockham, William. The De imperat m et 
pontificum potestate of ... hitherto un- 
published, now edited by C, Kenneth 
Brampton. 108 p. Oxford, Clarendon 
press, 1927. 28-28265 

Quinn, Arthur Hobson, ed. Representative 
American plays from 1880 to the present 
day, edited with introductions and notes. 
Modern drama ed. 495-1052 p. N. Y., 
Century, 1928. 28-20176 

Schaaf, William Leonard. A course for 
teachers of junior high school math- 
ematics. (Teachers college, Columbia 
university. Contributions to education, 
no. 313. Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) 
Columbia university, 1928.) 160 p. N. Y., 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1928, 28-20166 

Schultz, Adolph Hans. .. . Studies on the 
growth of gorilla and of other higher 
primates with special reference to a 
fetus of gorilla, preserved in the Car- 
negie museum. (Plates i-viii and six 
text-figures.) (Memoirs of the Carnegie 
museum. vol. xi, no. 1. Publications of 
the Carnegie museum, serial no, 134.) 86 
p., illus. Pittsburgh, Carnegie institute, 
1927. 28-20169 

Wolfe, Humbert. The craft of verse, Oxford 
poetry essay, 45 p. N,. Y., C. Gaige, 
1928, 28-20171 


|| Government Books 


and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given, 

The Promotion of the Welfare and Hygiene 
of Maternity and Infancy, The adminis- 
tration of the act of Congress of Nov. 
23, 1921, fiscal yéar ended June 30, 1927. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No, 186. 
Price, 25 cents. (24-145) 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Cooperat- 
ing with the United States Employment 
Service. July, 1928. Free at the Employ- 
ment Service. (124-62) 

Political Science. Documents and Rebates 
Relating to Initiative, Referenduiw, 
Lynching, Electiens, Prohibition, Woman 
Suffrage, Political Parties, District of 
Columbia. List of publications relating 
to these subjects for sale by Superintend- 
ent-of Documents, Price List 54—14th 
edition. (25-26877) 

Survey of Current Business, September, 
1928. No, 85. Compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census in Cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and Bureau of Standards. Price, 10 cents, 

(21-26819) 
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Payments Made 
By Utilities.in 


lowa Described 


Farmers Said to Have Been 
Paid Expenses at Con- 
vention on Rural 
Lines Project. 


[Continued from Page 6.] | 
tees are now? A. I have that in the | 
minute book, sir. , | 

Q. The minute book will show the 
names of the officers? A. It will show 
the names of the officers. i 


Q. All right; I will show you copies | }} 


of selected portions of the minute book 
presently. A. Yes, sir. ee 

Q. Was the map of the transmission 
lines in the State of Iowa, which was| 
prepared by Professor Fleming and for; 
which you paid him, I think you told us, 
used in opposition to municipal ownership 
in any way? A. I do not know, sir. 

Q. Was one of the purposes of that} 
map to show to the public the extent of 
the electrification in the State by private 
companies ? : at 

A. I did not have to do with the distri- 


bution of those maps or the copies of the} 


proceedings. I would be unable to an-| 
swer that question because I did not} 
know what the distribution was. 





Q. Perhaps you want to tell us what |} 


the purpose of the map was? I know} 
you said once to show the electric lines. | 


but why did they want to show the elec- | 


tric lines? | 
A. The conference was a study of the 
power resources of Iowa. 
By Commissioner McC 
conference are you speaking now? 


Questioned as to Map | 


Of Transmission Lines 

A. The Iowa Power Conference. The) 
purpose of the conference was a study! 
of the resources of Iowa, the coal re- 


sources, the water-power resources, and | 


this map shows the «ransmission lines ||) 
showing where the power was available ||| 


in the State. ear 
By Mr. Healy: It showed, did it not, 


or tended to show the extent to which |}} 


gl had already been developed? A. | 
es, sir. s } | 
Q. It showed a network of private lines | 
about the State, did it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But whether any use of it was made} 


in connection with any opposition to} 


municipal ownership you are not able to /]) 
A. No; sir. iT) 


state? | 

By Commissioner McCulloch: Why | 
were these other industries brought into | 
that conference? 


A. Primarily in connection with the | | 
There were ||| 


utilization of the resources. 
talks on the use of power in the other 
industries. 


Q. Were they directly interested in the 


electrification plan or rural plan, or were 


they just called in because they were 
in sympathy with the power interests? 

A. I do not know that I understand 
you, sir. You spoke of the rural situ- 


ation. This had to do not with the rural ||| 
lines. This was a power conference with i} 


reference to the power resources of the 
State of Iowa, having to do with the | 
development of all industries in the State. | 

Q. I did understand it was the rural | 
electrification matter, but the same rea- | 


son would apply and I was wondering | 

why these other industries were called in. |}! 
A. We have two colleges in Iowa. The }]| 

rural lines project was carried on by| 


the Iowa State College. | 
Q. That was a different thing? 


siz. 


Ey Mr. Healy: 


made of Professor Schwab’s compilation |}; 


of municipal rates? A. I do not know. | 

By Commissioner McCulloch: Let me | 
ask just one further question before we j 
pass to another subject. Who was Mr. 
Williams that called this conference 
at the colleges? 


Conference Suggested. i 


gineering. 
Williams stating just how he happened 
to call this conference. 
first that was said about it was in con- 
nection with a conversation he had with | 


Mr. C. E. Macey, president of the —' | 


ciation. He was discussing with Mr. 
Macey courses for Mr. Macey’s son at! 


the school, and Dean Williams suggested | 
at that time that a power eres | : 


might be a good thing for the State.. Do 
you care to see that letter? 

Q. I would not ask for it. I want to 
get clear how the conference came to be 
called. A. Very well. 

By Mr. Healy: Have you personal 
knowledge that you can testify to as to 
how the conference came to be called, and 
why? A. I have no personal knowledge; 
no, sir. 

Q. Your principal source of informa- 
tion is this letter which has been writ- 
ten? A. Yes, sir. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: Dean 
Williams had no connection with the 
power companies? A. No, sir. 

Q. He was just connected with the 
university? A. Yes, sir; that is all. 

By Mr. Healy: In Mr. Schwab’s bill 
for compilation there is a payment to 
D. M. Bates. Do you know what that 
was for? A. No, sir. 

Q. Who is D. M. Bates? 
know. 

Q. Your voucher 3011 and the papers 
attached to it show payment of the hotel 
bills‘ of Mr. Paine, Mr. McNeely and 
Mr. Fish, do they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is Mr. McNeely? A. He is 
a professor at the Iowa State College. 

Q. Who is Fred A. Fish? <A. A pro- 
fessor at the lowa State College. 


Q. Why did your section pay the hotel 
charges for these men’s rooms? 

A. They were invited with the under- 
standing that they would make talks or 
enter into the discussions at the meet- 
ings attended by public utility repre- 
sentatives. , 

By Mr. Healy: I have now looked over 
all the vouchers which you handed to 
our examiner. I would like to inquire if 

ou have brought any other vouchers 
ere in response to a subpoena? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you let me see them, please? 

. Yes, sir. I have ali the vouchers 
since I have had the accounts of 


7 eee and have picked out 
which pertain to coileges or col- 


A. I do not 


YEARLY 
INDFA 


ulloch: Of what}! 


|} 


A. |] 
This was a different thing from that, yes, | }| 


What distribution was ||| 


A. He is dean of the College of En- | 
I have a letter from Dean |}} 


He said that the |}} 


1820) 


| Summary of All 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Diesel engine for airplanes is said to! 
offer many advantages. | 
Page 3, Col. 1! 


and “Com-; 


Agriculture 


Credit condition of German farmers 
improved by government aid. 
Page 7, Col. 4} 
Department of Commerce inaugu-/{ 
rates service in Hawaii of Farm Co- 
operative Extension work. 
Page 1, Col. 1} 
Reserves of corn decline as market ! 
remains steady. 





| 
Page 5, Col. 1] 
Increase predicted in world exports; 


of wheat. | 

Page 1, Col. 6! 

Study work of effectiveness of voca- 
tional training in agriculture. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Consent decree entered in District | 
Court of New York enjoining quinine | 
syndicate from further violations of | 
anti-trust lanws. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Automotive Industry 


With 458,429 auto units produced in 
August, the Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced that all previous records were 
broken. : 

Page-1, Col. 1! 


Banking-Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Page 7| 
Foreign exchange rates at New, 
York. 

Page 7} 

Increases noted in weekly Federal | 

Reserve report in holdings of bills and} 

securities, : ; 

Page 7, Col. 2| 

Allotments on bonds announced by 
Treasury. 

Page 1, Col. 6! 

Governor of Federal Reserve Board 

says credit conditions are generally | 

sound. ' 


Page 1, Col. 5| debates relating to Political Science! 


See under “Railroads” heading. j 


Books-Publications | 


The Superintendent of Documents is- 
sues a list of published documents and} 
debates relating to Political Science! 
subjects: initiative, referendum, lynch- | 
ing, elections, prohibition, woman suf- | 
frage, political parties, District of Co-| 
lumbia. | 
Page 9, Col. 7} 
The Bureau of the Census in coopera- | 
tion with the Bureau of Foreign and| 
Domestic Commerce and the Bureau of | 
Standards publishes a survey of busi- j 
ness for September, 1928. 

Page 9, Col. 7} 

The United “tates Employment Serv- |} 
ice publishes a report on the activities , 
of State and municipal ee 
services in cooperation with the U. S. 
Service. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Children’s Bureau publishes a‘ 
bulletin on the promotion of the welfare 
and hygiene of maternity and infancy. 
(Publication No. 186.) | 

Page 9, Col. 7| 

Books and publications received by 

the Library of Congress. | 


Page 9 
Claims | 


Early settlement of claims on Ger- 


man ships seized during the war sought } 


Page 1, Col. 2) 
Coal 


Examiner for Interstate Cosmanins 
Commission’ recommends finding by | 
Commission that it has authority over 
shipment of imported coal within New 
Jersey. | 


Page 7, Col. 6 
Commerce-Trade 


The Industrial Education Service of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 


lege professors. Here is one (handing | 
counsel a paper.) 

Q. Allright. This one is your Voucher 
No. 3156 and covers the first quarterly 
payment in 1928-29 of $750. It is not 
offered. The facts appear about it. Now | 
let us see your next one, 

A. 
fund covering the expenses of Professor 
Frank D. Paine for attending a conven- 
tion. 

Q. Is that entered on the financial state- 
ment which was produced here this morn- 
ing? A. It is entered in the statements 
which appear in the minutes of conven- 
tion expenses. 

Q. What I would like to know is 
tions and meetings of this character Mr. 
nancial statement to which I have re- | 
ferred. A. No, sir, it does not. 


Convention Fund. 


Q. Why not? A. Because we had aj to the point of expressing support for | 
the matter of monopoly and state | 


special petty fund for the convention ex- 
penses and the complete report of that 
fund is shown elsewhere, 

Q. That was the convention of the 
Iowa Section held in 1927 at Dubuque, 
Iowa? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Paine attended and re- 
ceived this check of $27.28 from your sec- 
tion? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was it for? A. For ex- 
penses of traveling to the convention and 
it may have included the registration fee. 

Q. Do you know how many conven- 
tions and meetings of the character Mr. 
Paine has attended at the expense of the 
section of the utility companies? 

A. I know that he has attended four 
conventions that I have had to do with 
and I do not remember for certain 
whether we paid his expenses in connec- 
tion with each one or not. 

He is gn instructor in the college? 


I 


he Anited Sta 


' 
| rece output of pig iron lower this 


| same place showed slight decrease. 


by Arbiter. g; 


electrification experiments? A. Yes, sir, 


exposition where you bought the space? 
A. Yes, sir. r 


ete a chad Geet convention | Paine, do they not, from fom to time? | utility subjects? 
e ’ . , ° 


tions with him? 
panies from time to time? 


rural electrification. 


interested in it for the benefit of the 
| farmers. 


in the matter has gone to the point of 
expressing any opposition to municipal 
ownership? 


gulation—the monopoly being given to 
power companies and the regulation be- 
ing entrusted to the commission? 


personal knowledge about that. 


say about it I am willing that you 
should. 


on the subject. 


as I have known him, has been dis-|_ 
interested with reference to all matters|is headed “Iowa’s Rural Community For 
pertaining to the municipal vs. private; Electrical Development”? A, That, sir, 


ownership proposition or the matter of|is a report on the activities of the. rural 
regulation. 


| part in that sort of thing at all? 


really a scientific one? 


tes Daily 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


cation will cooperate with the educa- 
tion committee of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association in conducting 
a training course for company repre- 
sentatives at the convention in Cleve- 
land of the association. 


| Education 


Interscholastic contests in studies 
and athletics promoted by Interscholas- 
sic League of University of Texas. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

The Industrial Education Service of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation will cooperate with the educa- 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Cir-| 
cuit, rules allegation of conspiracy to 
create monopoly in trade is sufficient tion committee of the American Elec- 
basis for suit. (Ballard Oil Terminal; tric Railway Association in conducting 
Corp. v. Mexican Petroleum Corp. et! g training course for company repre- | 
al.) sentatives at the convention in Cleve- | 
Page 8, Col. 1 


land of the association. 

The Bureau of the Census in coopera- Page 3, Col. 2 
tion with the Bureau of Foreign and! Japanese schools enroll 98 per cent 
Domest! Commerce and the Bureau of | of children of school age. 

Standards publishes a survey of busi- | 


Page 1, Col. 2! 
ness for September, 1928. Recognition in Estonia of the grow- | 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 


ing importance of the English language ; 
Functions of Trade Statistics—Arti- 
cle by John Hohn, Chief, Division of 


is shown in a circular issued by the 
Minister of Education. > . Ga Fl 
aos , age 2, Col. 7! 
Statistics, Bureau of Foreign and Do-' moechnical training of natives fos- | 
mestic Commerce. tered by Persian Government. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Survey shows instruction in trades 
is given in most industrial scholos for 
year than last but higher in production | delinquents. | 
of raw steel, Page 3, Col. 6 
Page 5, Col. 7; Study work of effectiveness of voca- 
Consent decree entered in District | tional training in agriculture. 
Court of New York eae quinine | ” Page 3, Col. 5 ! 
syndicate from further violations of | 
anti-trust lanws. Foreign Affairs | 
Technical training of natives fos- 
tered by Persian Government. { 
Page 2, Col. 1! 
German bone glue plants organize} 
rade combination. 


Page 9, Col. 3! 
Department of Commerce repress 


Page 1, Col. 7 

Consular advices suggest shipments 

of palm oil from Malaya in tanks as 

more economical than barrel packing. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Use of clean wiping rags by indus- 
tries urged. 


| Page 1, Col. 4 
Credit condition of German farmers 


improved by government aid. ; 
Page 3, Col. 7 Page 7, Col. 4] 


Sales of American merchandise to Ex-President Jimenez urges Costa 
the Far East advanced in July, 1928,) Rica not to reenter League of Nations. | 
over July, 1927, while imports from| Page 2, Col. 5} 
- Italian Minister of Public Works has } 
Page 6, Col. 5 jurisdiction over transmission _ 


German bone glue plants organize | crossing local territories. 
trade combination. 


| 
\ 
{ 


| Page 6, Col. 7 | 
Page 1, Col. 4 Eearly settlement of claims on Ger- | 
Sales of American merchandise to: man ships seized during the war sought ; 
the Far East advanced in July, 1928,} by Arbiter. | 
over July, 1927, while imports from Page 1, Col. 2 
same place showed slight decrease. | Japanese schools enroll 98 per cent 
Page 3, Col. 5 of children of school age. 

, Page 1, Col. 2 

Recognition in Estonia’ of the grow- 


Congress * Recognition in Estonia! of th 
; -. | ing importance of the English language 
The Superintendent of Documents is- | is shown in a circular issued by the 


sues a list of published documents and | Minister of Education. 


; Page 2, Col. 7 

American reply to British and, 
French on ‘naval agreement to — 
return of Mr. Coolidge from New Eng-! 


land. 
Page 9, Col. 7 Page 2, Col. 4 
Senator Waterman, chairman of the | Electrification plans undar way in 
subcommittee in charge of the Vare-! Poland. | 
Wilson contest growing out of the Sen- ! Page 3, Col. 5 ; 
atorial election of 1926 in an oral state- 
ment expressed hope that counsel 
would expedite matters so report to 
Congress could be made in December. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Senator Caraway hopeful House will 
pass bill for control of lobby already | 
passed by Senate, 


subjects: initiative, referendum, lynch- 
ing, elections, prohibition, woman suf- 
frage, political parties, District of Co- 
lumbia, 


ol 


Forestry 


Forest Products Laboratory of De- 
partment of Agriculture’ declares; 
| strength of wood joints intended for ; 
‘Plueing are improved by treatment of | 
caustic acid. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Forest Products Laboratory places 
exhibit of paper made from Southern 
woods at Georgia State Fair. 


Page 3, Col. 4} 


. Page 1, Col. 7; 
Construction 


Production of stone increased 10 per 
cent last year over 1926, Department of | Furniture 


Commerce states. 
Page 1, Col. 3 Forest Products Laboratory of De- 
partment of Agriculture’ declares 
0 

bgt 7 strength of wood joints intended for 
Cotton spinning spindles worked| glueing are improved by treatment of 

nearer to capacity in August than in; caustic acid. 
Page 5, Col. 4 | 


July, 

Page 5, Col. , G 3 2 

oo ovt Topical Survey '| 
Court Decisions Functions of a ee. 


See Special Index and Law Digest | cle by John Hehn, Chief, Division of 


on Page 8. Statistics, Bureau of Foreign and Do-! 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax | mestic Commerce. re | 


Decisions on Page 4. j Page 9, Col. 3: 
ustoms | Iron and Steel 


Customs Court affirms tariff on couch Department of Commerce reports | 
covers, Italian output of pig iron lower this ; 

. . Page 5, Col. 1 | year than last but higher in production | 
District of Columbia | ° "=~ ***!- 


Labor 


: The United States Employment Serv- | 
ice publishes a report on the activities | 
of State and municipal employment | 
services in cooperation with the U. S. } 
Service. 

Page 9, Col. 7| 


The Superintendent of Documents is-| 
sues a list of published documents and! 
debates relating to Political Science 
subjects: initiative, referendum, lynch- 
ing, elections, prohibition, woman suf- 
frage, political parties, District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Page 5, Col. ‘| 
{ 


Page 9, Col. 7\ 


A. Yes, Sir. ' 


taking to help the y i s 
Q. He has been in charge of the rural | : . a a 


side of this matter of reseparch? A. I 
think not. 

Q. Have there been any payments 
made to any writers by you or by your 
section during the time that you have 
been connected with it for writing on 

OH i. a No, sir. 

: : - Have there been an ayments 
Q. You have established friendly rela-| made to newspapers by oan Een or 
A. I think so, yes, sir. | anyone connected with it, to your knowl- 
Q. Does he try to help the power com- | edge, in connection with utility matters? 
A. There have not; no, sir. 
Q. @r the publication of utility news? 
There have not. ace 
Q. Have there been any other pay- 
ments of any kind to any college except 
those that we have already discussed 
this morning? A. To the best of my 
knowledge, no, sir. 

Q. Or to college professors, either for 
expenses or services? A, There have 
not. 
Q. Have you any other material here 
that you have brought in in response 
to this subpoena? 

A. have brought correspondence, 
such additional correspondence as might 
pertain to payments, and I have it di- 
vided in a general way. 


Report on Rural 


Professor Paine, so tar | Extension Examined 
Q. What is this document here that 


Q. He had something to do with this 


Q. Your people see a good deal of Mr. 


A. He does in the way of extending 
He is particularly | A. 


Q. Do you know whether his interest 


A. I do not think it has. 
Q. Do you know whether it has gone 


A. Of course I do not know from} 
Q. If there is anything you want to 
I am looking for information 
A. Surely. 


experiment project. 
Q. The first report being dated the 
3d of June, 1925; is it not? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You think he has taken no active! 

A.} 

think not, no, sir. 

Q. You think his interest in it is' Mr. Paine at page 6 as to what it is all 
A. Yes, sir. jabout? ‘A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not think he is under-| Q. And there some of the problems are 


| Department of Labor in review of | 


; Poland. 


Railroads 


Rate complaints filed with Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


Examiner for Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommends finding by 
; Commission that it has authority over 
shipment of imported coal within New 


Jersey. 
we Page 7, Col. 6 


international labor situation declares 
that industrial pay roll doubled in Brit- 
ish Columbia since 1921. | 

Page 2, Col. 4) 


Manufacturers 
Production of plastics has expanded | 
rapidly. < 


Page 5, Col. 2/| S ® 
. ctence 
National Defense The Fourth Pan-Pacific Science Con- 


Orders issued to the personnel of| gress will meet in Batavia, Java, in 
the Department of the Navy. May, 1929, according to a communica- 
Page 9} tion received by the Department of the 

Orders issued to the personnel of | Interior. 


the Department of War. Page 9 Ship 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Coast Guard. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
. 
ping 
Continuation of full text of statement 
by Commissioner S. L. Sandberg, of 
Shipping Board, discussing conditions 
and prospects of American merchant 


marine, 
Page 3, Col. 4| Page 6, Col. 1 
One case of typhoid fever to 3,176! Nine bids for supplying 1,000,000 
soldiers in World War, compared to| barrels of fuel oil to meet the require- 


. : fats nf . ments of Shipping Board vessels at 
eam siasics en co 5 | San Pedro received by the Board. 


Itinerary of Army band for two-! Page 1, Cel. 5 


. by D t t Eearly settlement of claims on Ger- 
ten tour announced by Department) jan ships seized during the war sought 
0 4 


by Arbiter. 


Page 9! 
Funds allotted for improvements at 
Army posts. 





Page 2, Col. 4 

Chief of Staff to attend encampment 

of Spanish War Veterans in Havana 
October 7 to 9. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Preliminary conference on closing and 
| opening of ports called by Office of the 


Chief Coordinator. 
Page 3, Col. 1 | Page 3, Col. 3 


Oil | Simplified Practices 


Nine bids for supplying 1,000,000) Conference of producers, distributers 
barrels of fuel oil to meet the require-| and users approve reduction in va- 
ments of Shipping Board vessels at] yjeties of jelly glasses and preserve 
San Pedro received by the Board. jars. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Consular advices suggest iitguants | 

of palm oil from Malaya in tanks as 


more economical than barrel packing. The Superintendent of Documents is- 
Page 5, Col. 1| sues a list of published documents and 

Bureau of Mines reviews operations| debates relating to Political Science 
in 1927 on Atlantic coast in refining; subjects: initiative, referendum, lynch- 
crude oil and distribution of products.| ing, elections, prohibition, woman suf- 


Page 1, Col. 6; frage, political parties, District of Co- 
Patents Page 9, Col. 7 


| lumbia. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- | The Children’s Bureau publishes a 
cuit, holds patent on process of filtering | ‘bulletin on the promotion of the welfare 
soot and grease from vapors from j-and hygiene of maternity and infancy. 
kitchen ovens is valid. (Akme Flue, | (Publication No. 186.) | 
Inc., v. Aluminite Flexible Flue Cap F Page 9, Col. 7 
Co., Inc.) |. Survey shows instruction in trades | 

Page 8, Col. 4/is given in most industrial scholos for 
| delinquents. 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 








Patent suits filed. 


Page 8, Col. 5 Page 3, Col. 6 45) 


Sce Special Index and Law Digest Taxation 


8 FES i Board of Tax Appeals refuses ab- 
S a ruling on question of right of 


Postal Service trustee to credit for earned income in 


First Assistant Postmaster General! sale of securities under provisions of 
John H. Bartlett urges postmasters to! Revenue Acts. (New England Trust Co. 
improve mail service. et al. v. Com.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 {|}; 


District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri denies right to sub- 
ject real property in Missouri to ex- 
penses in settling estate. (Harrelson 
et al. v. Crooks.) 


Page 1, Col. 2| 


Prohibition 


The Superintendent of Documents is-! 
sues a list of published documents and 
debates relating to Political Science 
subjects: initiative, referendum, lynch- 
ing, elections, prohibition, woman suf- 
frage, political parties, District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Page 4, Col. 6 

District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia upholds ruling of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue that deo- i 
duction is unreasonable. (Trimyer & 


Page 9, Col. 7, Co. Inc., v. Noel.) 


Public Health 


One case of typhoid fever to 3,176! 
soldiers in World War, compared to 
Lt in 7 in Spanish-American War. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Paris green found to be effective in | 

2ontrolling mosquitoes. | 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of transcript of testi-! 
mony in public utilities investigation ! 
before Federal. Trade Commission on 
September™18. 


Page 4, Col. = 

Summary of decision of Board of 
Fy Appeals promulgated September |]} 
Page 4, Col. 6 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. : | 


Territories | 


Department of Commerce inaugu- 
rates service in Hawaii of Farm Co- 
operative Extension work. i 


: Page 1, Col. 1. |{| 
Textiles 


Rayon thread woven with wool by 

' French fabric houses to secure decora- 

eee = aS | tive effects. | 

jurisdiction over transmission lines | Page 1, Col. 3 |]! 

crossing local territories. | Rayon treated with oils in knitting 
Page 6, Col. 7| mills to eliminate static electricity. 

Report of projects before Power! Page 3, Col. 6 


Commission, | Water Power 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Electrification plans undar way in Report of projects before Power 
Commission. 





Page 6, Col. 2 
Italian Minister of Public Works has 


Page 3, Col. 5 Page 1, Col. 4 


stated, such as what fundamental system | but the experimental and research work 
of rates is best suited to rural electric 
service, and what form of contracts 
should be used between the company and 
; the consumer. That is, those problems 
are stated, and then he states a method 
‘of solution. The solution is not given, 
of course. I take it that this is just an 
outline of the study, and the lines that 
(# is to follow. 

A. I did not understand, sir, that he 
| stated a method of solution. This is 
merely a study of that matter. I dv “ot 
know whether there have ever been auy 
}conclusions as to the solution of that 
| matter. 


Q. I do not know that there have been, 
but I said “method of solution” because 
he says it. 

A. Oh!—“Method of solution”—I see. 

| This means how they shall go about to 
find a solution of the problem. 

By Mr. Healy: Is some of the money 
which goes into this rural electrification 
work supplied by the National Electric 
Light Association? <A. No, sir. 

Q. About how much money does your 
section take in and pay out in the eourse 
of a year? A. About $7;700. That is 
an average of the last four years. 

Q. And from what source are those 
payments made? Are they made by the 
utilty companies, A. I do not believe I 
understand your question. 

Q. Who pays the money to the sec- 


continued in Ames, at the engineering 
experiment station laboratories and in 
the other laboratories of the college. 

Q. Do you have in your membership 
contractors who deal in electrical, equip- 
ment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you have some sort of coopera- 
tion or contact with Iowa contractors 
who are also dealers in electrical equip- 
ment? 

A. There is, sir, as the minutes show, 
a joint committee on which is represented 
the Electrical Jobbers’ Association, the 
Contractor Heaters’ Association, and the 
Iowa Section, N. E. L. A.—all of Iowa. 

Q. Do some of these companies that 
are members of your association sell 
electrical equipment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the company that you are 
in sell it? A. Yes, sir. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: They all 
do that, do they not, Mr. Weeks? Is not 
that the general course of business, for 
power companies to sell electrical equip- 
ment? A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Healy: Are the accounts of 
your company kept so that it is apparent 
whether the company makes or loses on 
the sale of this equipment? A. I do not 
know as to that, sir. I have no— 

Q. You have nothing to do with that? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. I want to have you look at a few of 
tion? the letters that you gave to the Ex- 

A That is the same as I stated be- aminer who was out there, and we will 
fore — special assessments by the Na-j}select some and offer them for the rec- 
tional Electric Light Association, and! ord.- This first sheet that we see here 
| solicitation of jobbers and manufacturers| gives the names of the member com- 


Q. And there we have a statement by! for the support of the rural lines project? | panies contributing to the special activi-| situation as you saw it? 


| Q. Has the Garner experiment been| ties of the Iowa Section. 
given up A. The experimental. farm| A, Yes, sir. 
line at Garner has been discontinued; Q. Here is a copy addressed to Mr. 


Is that right? 


in connection with farm lines is being! 


| Service employment. 


PER 
COPY 


Improved Service 
Urged in Address 


To Postmasters 


Mr. Bartlett Gives Sugges« 
tions for Expediting 
Deliveries of 


Mail. 


[Continuerl from Page 1.] 
ice. He is the one who sells the service 
to the public, the man why is in direct 
contact with the public, who knows what 
the public wants, and should know what 
the Department can give. When a post- 
master discovers anything anywhere in 
the system that is wrong he should 
bring it to the attention of someone to 
correct and he should persist in it. If 
it is not corrected at first he should take 
it higher and higher until it finaliy is 
corrected. 
Persistence Urged. 

We want persistent postmasters, pere 
sistent in the right. It may be at times 
that the Department is in error. We 
are liable to make mistakes because off 
misinformation or misjudgment, or be- 
cause we do not understand the public’s 
needs. It is the duty of the postmaster 
who sees anything working wrong that 
the Department has done to make very 
sure that the Department understands 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


| his viewpoint, 


It may be that a postmaster has not 
proper supplies or equipment or ma- 
chinery with which to properly do his 
business. If so, it is his job to keep 
at that proposition until he has secured 
what. he wants. He is not excused 
simply by being turned down by the De- 
partment unless he and the Department 
thoroughly understand one another. The 
Department has to have the facts before 
it can prove its case to the Budget and 
to Congress. 

It may be that you need-a new postal 
station somewhere in your city. Do not 
wait until your patrons have built a fire 
under your coattail, have brought in- 
fluence to bear and what not, but take 


the lead yourself. beat them to it. 


Again I say, service is what we want, 
You should keep watch of the growth of 
your city very carefully and constantly 
and be the first to suggest an extension 
of the service where it is needed. For 
some time past we have been attempting 
to give service to what I would call “no 
man’s land,” namely, to that twiligh§ 
zone which was left between the regulay 
city delivery and the rural delivery, 
places too much built up for rural de 
livery and too little improved for city 
delivery. There is no logic or justice i:f 
leaving this “no man’s land” unserved,+ 

, Testing Service. 


How do you know whether you hav@ 
good service or not? I heard a poste 
master say this summer that he had thg 
best service in the United States. Maybe 
he has, but when I asked him what sys« 
tem he had for testing his service, he 
didn’t know what I meant. I grant thag 
the Department has never yet been able 
to put into general operation as it should 
a nation-wide system under proper supers 
vision for testing its service. Some poste 
masters, like the postmaster at New 
York, very frequently send out packages 
‘so marked with request for the hour of 
receipt that he is able to check up on 
the expedition of that piece of mail. 
Something along this line should be tried 
everywhere. 

Our Saturday afternoons and Monday 
mornings are the source of much con- 
cern to the Department. Mail must not 
be allowed to pile up on Saturday after. 
noons. If you cannot avoid it other- 
wise, you must have the delivery. If 
Congress were willing, I would be willing 
that substitutes should make such neces- 
sary delivery, but the public cannot 
stand to have mail lie in the Post Offiee 
from Saturday noon until Monday 
afternoon. Under all circumstances, 
the carrieras on their first trip on 
Monday morning must’ take out all 
first-class mail that isin the office, 
We have tested out cases where a letter 
remained in an office from Saturday noon 
until Monday afternoon, catching the 
second delivery Monday. This must not 
be under any circumstances. 

Special Deliveries. 
Every postmaster should post cone 


' spicuously in his lobby, a notice that 


mail which is important of delivery and 


| which may arrive at its destination on 
| Saturday afternoon or Sunday, should 
| bear a special delivery stamp because 
| special deliveries are delivered on Satur 


day afternoons and evenings, and on Sune 
day and Sunday evenings. Let the peo- 
ple know how to use the mail. It is 
worth the price of a_ special delivery 
stamp to a patron to have his mail de 
livered special on Saturday afternoon 
and evening and Sunday. 

The special delivery system must bd- 
strengthened. It is a bad feature of our 


| service that these special delivery letters, 


the most important of all, are handled by 
boys and not by men under regular Civil 
As fast as we can 
consistently, this work is being given to 
matured substitutes. The Postmaster 
must see to it that regardless of exe 
pense, special delivery letters are hane 
dled with great promptness. 

If the boys fall down he can get @ 
regular employe to handle it or he cay 
handle it himself. A mere bluff at dey 
livery when a patron is out and then 
throwing the special delivery letter to 
, one side for ordinary mail is not toler 
'abie. There should be gréat persistency, 
evcn if one tried a dozen times. Many, 
j Specials are easy to deliver and they 
; Should balance with those that are hard 
lto deliver. If the rate is too small Con- 
gress can increase it, but we cannot tol- 
erate an imperfect delivery. 
| 
| 


F. H. Brooks, President. What is it? 

A. It.was a letter, a suggested form, 
written by me and sent to Mr. Macey, 
President of the Iowa Section, N. E. L, 
A., for his use in writing to Mr. Brooks, 
I do not know whether Mr. Macey ever 
wrote the letter or not, having never 
seen a copy or heard from Mr. Macey 
about it. 

Q. At any rate, Mr. Weeks, did you 
undertake to express in that letter the 
A, Yes, sir. 

Publication of excerpts of Mr. 
Weeks’ testimony will. be continued 
in the edition of September 22, 
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